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Preface 


Consequent upon the reconstitution of the Study 
team in September 1981, the'preparation of this report 
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of this report would not have been possible without the 
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E. Mitra, Director, 1T.C.E.R.T., Dr. T.1T. Dinar, Joint 
Director, H.C.E.R.T, and Prof. R,C. Das, Dean (Academic) 
and Head, Department of Teacher Education m the N.C.E.R.T. 
I would like to express my sincere gratitude to them for 
this help and encouragement. I would, also, be failing 
in my duty if 1 do'not thank Shri A.A.C. 1 Lai, former 
Team Leader and Dr. J.N. Bajpai, a former member on the 
Study team, who formulated the design of the study and 
initiated work on it. 

The ungrudging help and support extended by 
Shri M.L. Haul, Research Eel low, who worked on tins study 
for a limited period of time is thankfully acknowledged 
alongwith the able assistance rendered by Shri R.L. Gupta 
and Shri Inderjlt Chauhan who did a splendid job of typing 
the report with in the limitations of time. Thanks are 
also duo to Shri Gokul Dev, Peon, who helped the team in a 
variety of ways in completing the study with in time. 


28.10,1981 


R.K. Gupta 
Team Leader 
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Chapter - I 


The design of tho study 


Introduction 


"Every one has the right to education. 

Education chair he free, atlcast in 
the elementary and fundamental stages. 

Elementary education shall be 
compulsory ~ - - "J 

The inclusion of the right to education in the 
Universal Declaration of Homan Rights by tho UH 
inuicated a consensus of world opinion about the 
importance of education for all the people. It also 
set out a goal before the member States to strive and 
achieve the targets inspite cf constraints and 
limitations, 

1,1,2 In the Indian situation, the goal had been set 
even before the U!J Declaration of Human Rights, In the 
Directive Principles of State Policy contained in Part 37 
of the Indian Constitution, there are three Articles 
which provide in unambiguous terms, the commitment of tho 
State, tho basic framework of national policies and tne 
priorities in the field of education. These Articles ->:ro 

Article 41: "The State shall, within the 

limits of its economic capacity 
and development, make provision 
for securing the right to v/ork, 
right to education ..." 


UN Universal Docalaration of Human Rights, 1968, 
Article 26, clause (I), 
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Article 45s "The State shall endeavour to 

provide within a period of ten 
years, from the commencement of 
this Constitution for free and 
compulsory education for all 
children until they complete the 
ag: of fourteen years". 

Article 46 : "The State snail promote with 
opej-al care the oduc, ticuni 
and. economic interests of the 
wanker sections of the people, 
and, m particular, of the 
Scheduled Castes and the 
Scheduled Tribes, and rliall 

p-u \j goo u uinai irom social 

injustice and all forms of 
exploitation". 

1*1.3 The Education Commission (1964-66) sot up by the 

Government of India to advise on the national pattern 
of education and on the general principles and policies 
for the development of education at all stages and in 
all aspects, ^ptan-d i.s report entitled "Education and 
National Development" with the words "The destiny of 
India is now being shaped m her class rooms" and 
considered it as a no mere rhetoric. It further said; 

"In a world based on science and technology, 
it is education that determines the level 
of prosperity, welfare and security of the 

v paOple * . • xl ui*w ^ Oa ixU ujLOUul 

development ic tc be accelerated, there is 
need for a well defined, bold and imaginative 
educational policy and for determined and 
vigorous action to vitalise, improve and 
expand oduca fc1 r m",2 


NO ENT; Education and National Pevolo wment — Report 
‘ulw Education Commission, I964-66; 

New Delhi; 1970, p.3 
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1,1.4 The National Policy on Education! 1 968 ), contained 

in the Resolution issued by the Government of India, 
on the report of the Education Commission highlighted 
the sign if.Leant role that education had to play m 
National Development. It roads: 


"The Government of India is convinced that 
a radical reconstruction of education on 
the broad linos recommended by the Education 
Connioei^n is v-Socntml for economic and 

cnl Li«L j — pi.iC.ci. i, a l ii.'^ ocun , lei* 

national integration and for realising the 
ideal ;f a socialistic pattern of society. 

This will involve a transformation of the 
system to relate it more closely to the 
life of the per pic; a continuous effort to 
expand oduoatirnal opportunity; a sustained 
and lit tensive effort to raise the quality 
of education at all stages; an emphasis on 
the development of science and technology; 
and the cultivation of moral and social 
values. The educational system must produce 
young men and women of character and ability 
c- mm it ted to nati. nal service and development. 
Onlj then will education be able to play its 
vital role m ptunoting national progress, 
creating a sense of common citizenship and 
culture, and strengthening national 
integration. This is necessary if the country 
is to attain 5to rightful place in the comity 
of nations in conformity with its great 
cultural nentage and its unique potentialities. 


1.1*3 The importance ,f education for all the people 

has thus been stressed in uho country for a long time. 
It in worthwhile n blur in this context that the idea 
ut compulsory cauuatiuii was put forward in the eoutibro 
‘is early as 1 B38 arh the stress on it has been 

increasing with the passage of time. 

T* National''Policy T,n Euuoati^n; Contained In Education 

and National Development KCERT; Now Dclhi-1 9767 
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1.1,6 The efforts t. make education available to all 


the people and to wipe cut illiteracy from the country 
can braodly he classified in three major phases. The 
first phase relates jo the pro-Independence perio 1 
when strenuous efforts woro ma^e to compel the alien 
rulers to °cccpt the demand and own the responsibility 
for compulsory education rt the primary stage. 

National leaders like Bepal Krishan G-okhale made 
heroic attempts between 1901 and 191 ? for the 


adoption of a bill on compulsory primary education. 
These efforts proved to be only abortive and yot 
succeeded in arousing public consciousness for the 
demand, later compulsory education Acts wore passed 
between 1917 and 1930 by every province of British 
India. That, however, was not enough as the laws 
could not be enforced on poor people whose children 
had mainly to remain away from schools on account of 


poverty alone* The Father of the nation, Mahatma Gandhi 
wherefore, devised a new national pattern of education 
which stressed productive work as the ma j n h^sc frr 
learning. The scheriu which was known as the Scheme of 
Basu- Education was conceived t 0 be more akin to the 


n * * rf 1 * ^ Y\ r ,.r 'I >i» 4 t v 




I Of ^ 

- w .. 


facilitating its ii, t lunentation all over the country, 
with tlie limited r or, Jure c available for it. This was, 
thus, the first effort made in the country to develop 



^ Hritiinal pattern of education in lint, with the 
& errands >f the situation, A x'roper irplencniaticn 
uf the sc here -i.il .'.or the country had, however,to 
writ t.tll the itt; enrioiit .-£ indepondenco as the 'n 
rulers couldn't ta j rv^lve' 1 in its i-iplcnontntion. 

It in Worth riutzn,■ ±n uius cuUxt that hi the 
y-.ar 1950—, we hot nl,v 19.15 million children 
study! ir in el a I-V j instituting only 42.6 
percent uf tnc child x^pulation in the ago group 
6--11 years. At' th, u.uer j'rin iry echo'1 stage, the 
picturo was all the l are divonl as we liad only 3.12 
nillien children m the sc hi-Is, constituting 12,7 
percent of tin population in the ago yruup 11-14 years. 
The participation uf girls in these progrnines was 
nly 4 1 th e::t> nt f 24,6 and, 4,5 percent in the 
tW' aye :r ap r.A 


The second ph°a, during the i-ost independence 
peri*'1 "between 1950 a hi 1974 , c:uld ho termed as the 
expansion phase. Strenuous ufforfcs wore no.de during 
this peri, d t • ' th*. number of sc]'." Is t"- ensure 

Univi reality f v. *u atL nal fac ilitl^s, .nr'laont 
firivou ... re 'T.du vd srh 1 ire hip” and stipends were 

_ 1 i , ,,y,, : | .. J 1 _ 7- 


So o t, 1 . 


the ' oit 


to ensure univer./ lity ->f enr 'luent and isq^rov orient a 
in the quality rf > luceti-n were alternate 1 within th 


hChRT; The Indian "'ear hah en Education - Second 
Year Booiij hew I), .Ihi; 1964; y .31 , 
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limitations of resources bo ensure universality of 
retention. The jint to be noted in the context of 
this phase is that the emphasis upto this period 
continued to bo on the expansion and improvement of 
the formal school rot up as an exclusive means of 
neebind the educational needs of the young people. 
The number of primary schools/sections rose 
from 2048:16 in 1060 to 530368 m 1973 -nd the numb, r 
of middle schoels/sceti ns r^se from 12920 to 
1,19,798 during this period. The enrolment of 
children in the igu croup 6-11 years rose from 
42.6^ in 1950 to 80.3/3 in 1973. The enrolment 
of girls rone from 24.6 percent in 1950 to 37.73 
percent in this ace group in the year 1973. At the* 
ruddle do no ?1 sta^e the enrolment rose from 12.7 
per cent in 1950 to 22.08 per cent in 1973 . 


The third phase beginning in 1 97A is 
characterise''' 1 by a growing concern about the 
limitations of the f 'rmal school sot up in mooting 
the educational n^ods of the young people giving 

to thv, need f -r search of alternative patterns 
l,£ education. The central Advisory Board of 
Bdtieati■ u (CABE), which is the highest body concerning 
docioi->n making md policy framing in the field of 
education, in the country, in its meeting hold on 
5th lloveiifcwr, 1974 recommended the adoption of large 
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scale programmes ol part time education for those 

children who cannot attend schools on a whole time 

basis. Its recommendation reads: 

IV. (2)"The Board is convinced that the goal of 
universal education cannot be realised 
through .an xoluoive re lima: -n the 
formal system of education with its single 
point entry, sequential character and full- 
time profv scLenaL teichors. The Board, 
therefore, rc^imniends that a radical 
rcconstru"tiwn of ihe existing system should 
b'~ r*' rrj 1 at through the adoption ol 
multiple-entry system and a large scale 
programme of part-time education for those 
children who cannot attend scho :1s, for 
some reason or the onher, on a whole-time 
basis. Programmes for such reconstruction 
should, th-^ref muc, be drawn up in all Status, 
and their implementation should begin from 
the next academic year at the latest. 

A massive programme of educating public 
opinion m favour of these changes should 
be launched by the Central Government, 

State Departments of Education, State 
Institct- s a - Education, the Inspectorate 
and the teaching community. The State 
Departments of Education should make special 
efforts, to orient the teachers to moot the 
new challenges. The curricula needed for 
the purpose, the necessary learning and 
tu ichmg materials and techniques will 
have to be immediately prepared by the 
State Institutes cf Education".5 

1 .1.9 The ’working group on Universal! sat ion of 

Element try Education, set up by the Government of 
Indio in 1977, suggested a still bolder policy, 
in its. Interim P■ • r -rt. It reads: 

, "4.07 At present our motto is: either full-time 

education . r n ■ education at all. This docs 
not suit: the uard realities of life because 
most children (about 70 per cent of the total) 

5. Centre! Advis^rv Beard of Education; 37th Session 

Hov. 4-5, 1974 India, Ministry of Education and 
Soci.a I W elf are. 
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have to work m or outside the family and 
are, therefore, compelled to drop out on 
the ground that they cannot attend on a 
whole-time basis. They oould receive 
Education on a part-time "basis but our 
system docs not provide such education. 

We propose a major change in this policy 
and recommend a new motto: every child shall 
centmue to learn m the age group 6-14, 
on a full-time basis, if possible, and on 
a part-time basis, if necessary."6 


1.1.10 The mutual interdependence of TJniversalisatior 

of elementary education and adult literacy come to 
bo focussed upon in a Policy Statement on Adult 
Education, issued by the Government of 'India in 1977. 
Two extracts imm this Statement are reproduced belli. 


57 


"Exclusion of a vast majority of the people 
from the process of education is a most 
disturbing aspect of educational and 
social planning. While determined efforts 
muct bo made to univorsalise elementary 
education upto the age of 14 years, 
education".! facilities' must be extended 
to adult population to remedy their 
educational deprivation and to enable 
them to develop their potentiality. 1 ' 


"The Government have resolved po 
wage a cl lrly-conceived, well-planned 
and relentless smuggle against 
illiteracy io enable the masses to play 
an notc.v rr le m Social and cultural 
ehangv,» Litcney ought to be recognised 
as an lnucgr* a l part of an individual's 
P'rs enmity, The present thinking on 
adult education is based on the assumptions 
(e) that i;Literacy is a serious impediment 
t- m 3 i'.xdual' s growth and country'^ 
socio-economic progress; (b) that education 
is mi iJinriiuo with schooling but takes 
et work and. the life situations; 


place m mt 


"Working Group on Universalisation of Elementary 
Education interna E c pcrt; Ministry of Education and 
beciai Welfare, Govt, of India, liev Delhi; 
Publication IImil4!; 1 978; p,9. 
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(c) that learning, working and living nro 
inseparable and each acquires a meaning 
only when correlated with others; (d) that 
the means by which people arc involved in 
the process of development are atleast as 
important os the end; and (e) that the 
illiterate and the poor can rise to their 
own liberation through literacy, dialogue 
arid act ion" .7 


1,1.11 It would thus be seen that a realisation has 

been gradually growing for ensuring a right to 

education +,. all tie people. The sequential and 

jingle entry point m the formal school set up, 

however,continued to cater to the needs of children 

who stayed in the schools but was required to do 

pretty little for such children who for various 

socio-economic reasons failed to take advantage 

of these facilities until as late as 1974. It is 

only after 1974 that a serious thought has been 

given to moot the educational needs of young people 

without schooling or with incomplete schooling. 

How serious, adequate and relevant have the 

been 

at tempt i^/made in this regard in this country 
forms the subject of this study. 

Problems identified 

1.2.1 The existence of people an large numbers without 
schooling and with incomplete schooling is an index of 
the failure of the formal school set up in catering to 

National Adult Education Programme - An Outline; 

Ministry of Education and Social Welfare, Govt, of India, 
Hew Delhi; 1979; p*1. 
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1 


fr\ 

4 « 


2 


the needs of the people according to their conditions 
and circumstances* With the tremendous expansion of 
educational facilities in the country reaching a 
point where 93.05 per cent of the habitations with 
a population of 300 or more were served by primary 
scht jls/a~c Lima ",;ltnin the habitation or within i 
distance .1 one kilometre, the hope that given the 
opportunity ».f access to schooling, people would 
take advantage <ji xu, uas got belied. The high rate 
of wastage rbtainabld at tlio primary school stage 


reveals that oven when the children are initially 
enrolled in the schools, the social and economic 
constraints compel them t>> drop out of the system. 

The weakest sections of the society pose the greatest 
problem in this effort. In fact, poverty and non 
participation in 1 ducational programmes seem to be 
highly correlated. The efforts for providing 
educational facilities to those groups of non— 
participating people have to take this factor ii i 


consideration. 

The unsuitnblity of the programmes offered by the 
Echo cl a t<- the no., da »■£ people living in the remote 
rural and hilly mens and those belonging the 
poorer strata of society is else recognised as a 


na^or problem in on 
in the educational 


curing their continued participation 
■nr.grammes. Stress is, therefore, 
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increasing on tb, f emulation of educational programme c 
according to the nexus and aspirations of the people. 

The Educational Cos lission 1964-66 stressed the 
importance of this improvement in course offerings 
at the echo 1 etUi.'.', 

# 2.3 The third problem that has constantly stuod in 

the, way <>f ensuring the ri^ht t" education for all 
the people is the limitation of resources both 
financial and human. While the financial constraints 
cone to the surface right at the stage of planning 
new programmes and are determined according to the 
capacity cf the economy, the human factor often remains 
unaccounted. The success of efforts for providing 
programmes ,f nm-f.rr \1 education in the remote rural 
arm's according t:> the needs and aspirations of the 
people for instance, depends as much on the financial 
inputs as cn the availability of adequately qualified 
people in tto-c- areas, capable and willing to develop 
and ^ffer the right type of the programmes. An 
important problem ho "ovting the educational needs of 
y--un t ’ people with urn schooling and with incomplete 
nchoulin" is, thus, ■the u< n availability of adequate 
resources both material an 1 human. 
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Justifications for the Study 

1,'j.l The country has been going ahead with the inple- 
mentation of a number of intensive and extensive programme^ 
t.‘ eruvidc relevant education to the young people. M ,v ' 1 
intensive programmes have boon taken up by official and 
non-official agencies, these programmes are likely 
to provide suitable an'l relevant node Is of educating the 
y>,ung jo.pie* Extensive i rogrunmes of non-famal 
education for children of 9-H years and adults of 15-36 
yours have been taken up by the education department of 
C e iitral and State Governments. In addition, educational 
activities of ''tier development departments and local 
agencies also meet some of the educational needs of the 
out of scb’ol youths. 

1.5,° Since a number if agencies are involved m the 
inplcmentati n of educational pro{prannes for out of 

sen. ol y .uth, c-rainsii;n of various programmes becomes 
import ant, s' as tc enhance their impact. There is no 
ainvie channel through which educational programmes for 
the ‘u.v group 6-35 r ui implemented. The projrauu-s for 
the apt; group 6-14 nv n< atly under the charge of the 
State Departments f C luo 1 H'>n, while those for the adults 
ef i j~yj yearn art, being implemented thr< ugh different 
agencies. In such a im tuati'n, hariz ntal or vortical 
int -• ~v ..t; L, n < r linkage mang the pro^rames has i<. receive 
prepur attention. 



1.3,3 No comprehensive study has so far "been 

conducted to identify the educational needs of the 
young people without schooling or with incompi -' J -° 
schooling, Nor has any assessment he on made of the 
extent to which tnose needs are being satisfied 
through various intensive and extensive programmes. 
Similarly, the growth points and gaps in the 
existing programmes have also not been studied 
with the result that modifications in the existing 
programmes and visualisation of now programmes 
has not received adequate attention. In the above 
circumstances, there is a need for an mdepfch study. 

Statement of the problem 

A study of the adequacy and effectiveness of 
efforts made in India for meeting the educational needs 
of young people without schooling and with incomplete 
schooling. 

Objectives 

Oen.ral Objectives 

The /neural objectives ore to identify the growth 
points and gaps m tin existing pro,grammes directed to 
cater to the educational needs of the target groups of 
population in the country; to develop new programmes and 
tc improve upon the existing programmes to suit the 
iducati.nal needs of these people; and to increase awareness 
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regarding the urgency to meet the educational needs .of 
young people without schooling, or with incomplete 
schooling, 

Sneciflc Objectives 

Following are the specific objectives of the study 

i) To identify the educational needs of the 
young people without schooling and with 
incomplete schooling, 

ii) To study suiio selected intensive and 
extensive programmes and find out the 
extent tn which these programmes meet the 
educational needs of the young people, 

iii) To identify the growth points and gaps in 
the existing programmes, 

iv) To suggest modifications in the existing 
programmes and also develop new innovative 
programmes to meet the educational needs 
of the young people. 

v) To develop knowledge base as well as 
instruments for designing and improving 
the programmes of educating the young 
people, 

vi) To increase awareness among the educational 
planners and administrators of the neod for 
suitable pro,yranmos of educating the young 
people without schooling and with 
incomplete schooling, 

1,6 Definition of terms 
(i) Young Penyle 

The Dcamnti Development Meeting hold at Bangkok 
in July /August, 1980 uu vested the coverage af age group 
6-21 years under the term ’young people'. In the context 
of the Indian situation, the ago groups to be covered 
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under this category could either he 6-14 years which is 
the stage of universal, free and compulsory primary 
education or it could he 6-35 years to he treated under* 
two distinct categories, viz (i) 6-14 years - the school 
and (ii) 15-3 5 years - die adult education, stage. 
Both these stages have received emphasis in the country 
as both are seen as ccmplcnontary to each other. For 
purposes of this study, therefore, the term 'young people' 
would cover the age groups 6-14 years rand 15-35 years. 


(ii) Young -peo-ple without schooling 

All the people in the ag§ group 6-35 years who 
never .attended any formal schcol are included m this 
eato :ory. This term is relevant to both the ago groups 
6-14 years ind 15-36 ye,.re as it connotes the illiterate 
population in the two age groups. 


(iii) Young people .nth incomplete schooling 

This term is nr 1 inly relevant to the age group 

6-14 years only as it connotes all such people who had an 

xi >r'/unity iz aitca.u ‘.h~ : .Jinel schools for sunv time bu 

cfuld net e._npli*te the full span of compulsory pr im ary 

educati. n L.„, upt > el i/s VTI/VII1 in the country. This 

Lwrm xy wixiy marginal l,y uluVfuit tu the age group 15—55 

years as the focus in the National Adult Education 

Programme is not on helping people to complete their 

schooling. The emphasis in this age group is on 

Functional Education wnieh is xiot directly related to 

schooling. 
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(±v) Educational heeds 

This toraj has been, the most illusive one and 
is not amenable tu a specific definition for both the 
age groups covered under this study, G-ood's 'Dictionary 
of Bincation 1 defines 'hoods 1 in the contest of pupils as 


"the requirements for optimal development of 
the pupil-intulloctual, physical, moral, 
emotional and social - both in relation to 
his present interests, abilities and levels 
of achievement and m relation to the 
probable future demands of the individual 
and of society". 

While this definition is retained as a definition 
of the tern 'Educational needs' for p.urposes of this stud; 
it is necessary to point but a snag in this retention. 

The concern in this study is for meeting the educational 
needs of y ung people without schooling and with 


Incomplete ach-clin *♦ There is an implied assumption 
in this usage of the terra* This assumption is that the 
existing school i'rogrannes meet the educational needs 
of a LI those people who complete the schooling cycle. 

By implication it sur-cste that if the existing 
programmes of tin, sch-.Js^re offered (even if in 
rt a ->u Liiod ih.rm and id convenient hours) to the young 
pogmly outold- the school, tnoir educational needs 
will also be na. Thin assumption is mt necessarily 
Unable a: a f-lrly 1-rgc section of the out~of-acho.:l 
P 'pulatiun 'ii wn not + ake advantage of schooling 
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facilities as it docs not find the school pn .ranues 
relevant to their needs and circumstances. This 
assumption will also rr~ t h-01 yood for the arc rnup 1 5-35 
years as the oryho :.lg iy ' this act; croup is not on he 1; a.id 
then to Cunploto their incomplete schooling hut on 
holpiny then to ,r et functionally educated. 


(v ) risadvanta,-yd dr nine 

his* clvnnta c ui , roUps fur the purpose of the 
’ resent study, no bh>sc who have not been able to -cake 

s 

full advantage of s'^io-ocnuiiic end educational 
developments. These .-mips, include in general, 
Scheduled Tribes, Scheduled Castes and yirls. 


1.7 Scope of the Study 

The soi ; ■-*' 1 the study had to be United in view 

f tine constraints am my < ub of the reconstitution of 

the study team m September 1 y31» A detailed study of twi 

exist on; ivavinoc, .-no expensive and the other intensive 

canid net be Carrie.’ ■ ut ae suyvested by the Design. 

D‘ vcl'-'pmcnt meetiny. This deficiency has been not, to a 

e.rvdn entert by utili.rlny the findings available 

L'ur h six .‘vlu^uvr ;j Lucies, conducted by institutions 

u remit in the co-,i?r p; r p ut the National Adult Educatm 

i Y • rainne, whi *h is a jr-'■Tonne of an extensive nature. 

This vj .vt r which is >nly a preliminary one, he.s thus 

b>,en .repared purely ,n ,he basic of reports and documents 
available about the diffc.rcnt programmes beiny implement cd 
In the country £.>r neuliny the educational needs of youny 
people without and with incomplete' schooling. 



Chapter - II 


Magnitude of the Problem 


, 1 Education in India is considered to he inescapably 

Imbed to national development. It is an instrument; im 
improving tile social, economic and cultural lot of the 
society, the Directive Principles of the Indian 
Constitution for Universal, free and compulsory primary 
education for all children upto the age of 14 years are 
indicative of a serious concern for enabling all the 
young people to get benefits of education. Effective 
measures for development of human resources assume 
great importance m the country on account of its 
enormous population and its developing character. 

An assessment of the magnitude of the task m ensuring 
a right to education to ell the people thus .assumes 
importance and cai'r for a regular review of the 
situation from time to time. 


a rough and ready index of the magnitude of 

the problem relating to people without schooling and 

u 1 th incomplete sch^oj'-ng could be derived from the 

„,cnerai liuer ey nav. r ootrunable ir the country over 

* tie lust lew decaoob. fable d.l indicates the 

l1 '.* 'Mnhvxolo in the -o an try. 

Table d,1 .literacy rates tQ r >1~R1 

|?jff U l3 , r nc It nj age* 

it! 24'.02 

! 1 < 29.45 

36.17 

figures xn’U-4f. 0-4 .nge croup no illiterates. 

fl0Ur “" : Pu^r’lt'f ?9m?’ 1981 ’ SerleE '* India ’ 



Chapter - II 


Magnitude of the Problem 


.1 Education in India is considered to be inescapably 

linked to national development. It is an instrument J'r 
improving tlie soiiaC , economic and cultural lot of the 
society. The Directive Principles of the Indian 
Constitution for Universal, free and compulsory primary 
education for all children upto the age of 14 years are 
indicative of a serious concern for enabling all the 
young people to get benefits of education. Effective 
measures for development of human resources assume 
gr^at importance in the country on account of its 
enormous population and its developing character. 

An assessment of the magnitude of the task m ensuring 
a right to fc'Luon fci-'n to all the people thus assumes 
importance and cal" c for a regular review of the 
situation from time to time. 


A rough and ready index of the magnitude of 
the problem relating to people without schooling and 
mid incomplete schooling could be derived from the 
,jOno-al HuCi'-vy rate:; out'tunable in the country over 
the last few docaa.cs, Table 2.1 indicates the 
g-n-roX librae; at- ,-h tamable in the -0 on try. 


lub 1 e 2.1 _ie 2 pul literacy r rites IQ51-81 

vttft Tilt crapy Parc cu t ago * 

TCg7—"' * 

\Y\ 24.02 

OM 2 9-45 

10o1 36,17 

* hoac ~ tenures include 0-4 age group as illiterates. 

douroe; Census of India, 1 98 I, Series 1 India 

Pap<>r I ,jP Idol. ' itS Xndlct » 



The breakup nf the literacy rates in terms of 
males and females brings out the fact that female 
literacy rates arc lower than t h r> male literacy ratc^ 
indicating that terrier, make 3 esrer utilise, o-on of 
the education facilities* Iho following oable 
indicates che situation. 


1 o n 


Table 2.2 L.'t'U-'CV : ‘ 1 e s of 


Yc-ar 

« l 

w 

o 

j? 1 

at i 
* 

j 

! 

1 901 

5.35 

1911 

5.90 

1 91 1 

7.16 

1931 

9.50 

1941 

16.10 

1951 

16.67 

1961 

24.02 

1971 

29.65 

1981 

36.17 


Males 

Females 

9.63 

0.60 

10.56 

1 .05 

12.21 

1 .81 

15.59 

2.93 

24.90 

7.30 

24.95 

7.93 

34.44 

12.95 

39.4 5 

1 8.69 

46.74 

24.88 


Source: Census of India, 1981, Series 1, India, 

Part I of i c f Jl . 

,4 In spite of the ' v >ot that the faneraJ literacy 

rates have been rlcing, it is worth noting ^hat 
mainly due to the rapid rate of population growth, tx 
number of illiterates in the country has also been 
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rising Indicating ’hat the progress of education doos 
not keep pace with the rise m population. Table 
below brings out this fact. 

Table 2.3 Humbe r of literates an d 

ill iterates in the country 


Tear 

literates 

Illiterates 


1 971 

156, HO,275 

372,145,20: 


1 981 

237,991,932 

419,933,693 



Source: Census of India 1981 ; Series -1, India, 
Paper I of 1 98 I f 


5 


The population m the age group 1 5-36 years 
worked out to be roughly 30.5 percent of the total 
population in the 'Literocy Statistics At a G-lance' 
issued by the Directorate of Adult Education m 1 979. 


The population in the age group 6-1 4 -years worked 
out to be 20.I p< n- ent of thr total population in bhe 
'Selected Educational Statistics 1977-78 released 
m 1973 by the Ilinisiry of Education and Social 
Welfare, lev-rnment of India, In the absencu 01 
detailed break ir of population m the specific oge 
,croups in th c> n. ,, s report for I 98 I, the percentages 

i 

giVv fi abovt-; could be used as rough indexes lor the 
composition o 1 av-u" *tinn in the. respective age groups 
Ln 1981 , it would ^ellow that of the 41 9.9 raillion 
x 1 * rater, pv u pily ;? .2 millions would be in the 
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age group 6-14 years and roughly 128.1 million in 
the ago group 15-35 years, These estimates would 
provide a rough indux of 1110 magnitude of rhe 
problem relating ,,o people without schooling xn the 
two age groups. 


2,6 


The National Adult Education Programme launched 
on 2nd October 1 0 estimated a population of 
approxtraately 100 nilliou adults needing the programme 
by the year 1983-*C4» This calculation was bas'd on the 
census data for 1971. It would be seen tJtat the estimate 
of 128 million illiterates in the age group 15-35 yoaKe 
on the basis of the 1 981 census data remains close to 
the original estimates of the HASP Programme. It would, 
however, bo necessary to look for detailed brook up of 
the illiterate adult population in the age group 15-* 3 
years from the 1901 census data. An idea of the break 
up of the illiterate population in the age group 15-35 
years by sex could bo worked out by using the ratio cf 
30.54 connoting h,o population in this me group, T ke 
total number of illiterate females comes to 251.38 
million as per 1901 census. The number of female 
illiterates in ,,„rcup 15-35 would wurl: cut t 

approximately 75.4 raid lion. The male illiterate 
population in this age group would then be •■'round 52,7 
million. This would suggest that greater attention 


to, 
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need to bo paid to the coverage of female population 
under the NAEP programme. 

In the ago group 6-14 years, a detailed estimate 
of the magni uude of the task was made by the working 
Group on Universalisation of Elementary Education 
sot up by the Govt, of India m 1 977. 

The so estimates arc- reproduced below. 


Table 2.4 Magnitude of the Task (1 97 8.- 8.3 ) 





figure 

s m 

Lakhs 




Boys 

Girls 

Total 

(1) 

Population in 1 6 

'82-83 

437 

413 

850 

Age group 6-11 



Age group 11 -14 


257 _ _ 

243 

500 


> V- 3 X 

Total 

694"" 

T 5 r~ 

ns 5 

(2) 

Enrolment m 1977-7°. 





Classes I-V 


433 

280 

713 


Classes VI-VI1T 


125 

60 

1 35 



Total 

558 

T4o“ 

898 


enrolment nf 
(3) A&ditional/children 
required to a^aievc 
universal education 
( 1 )-( 2 ) 

Age group 6-11 4 log 137 

Age group 11 -1 1 1g2 183 31 5 

Total 132" 


heriung ■ 
Element-*. 
Mlnir-f ry 
Govt, of 


iroun oxi hmversalication of 
rg iducitj on ; Interim Report; 
ef Education and Social Volf arc 
India, how Dtlni; 1972. 



Source• 
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2.8 , It would be soon that the rough est Iren tor. worEcd 

out m para 2.5 above do not at all match with the 
estimates indiesued :n Taolu 2,4 abovw The Eourtb 
All India Educational Survey (lv s' 30th S' 'lumber 197* } 
revealed fchit ap ■ m ■"t the a ^t .mated enrol-'ants m 


Table 2.4 above, Hr actual enrolment m 1 <'78 were 
S-1 Lghily law. A c j; : • native picture -o' th. i i purer: 
is given below. 


Table 2.5 EuroIncur m the age rroup 6-1 <, y> are ' mill _l ione) 

Ago Group Estimated by Tic Levelled by the Difi or m 
working group Fourth Survey 

lor 1977-78. for lcr/8-79. 



Boys 

G iris 

fetal 

Boys 

Girls Total B G 1 

6-11 years 

43.3 

28.0 

71.3 

42.4 

26.7 69,1 -.m -1.3 -2.1 

11 -1 4years 

12.5 

6.0 

18.5 

11 .7 

5.7 17.1 -.8 - .3 -1 .1 

2,9 

This would s 

UU.cot 

that 

the magnitude of the tael 


in this ago gruup would have to Do revised Iren 45.2 
million to 18,5 mill-on, The lourth All India 
Educational Survey has also brought out the fact tint 
a large number ot children enrolled hi classes l to 7 
aro either underage or overage for the- ago t pro up 6-11 
years. The same position is .btamable xr the age 
group 11-11 years a 1 so , The overall age specific 
enrolment ratio for the age group 6-10 y<-ars 
(irrespective of specific class in which the children 
acre studying) war; found to be 66.15 had for boys and 
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girls respectively 76^95 and 54.76. In the age group 
11-13 years, the overall ratio was found to "be 43.28 
and for boys and girls 54.44 and 31 *57 respectively. 

If these ratios are compared with the Gross enrolment 
ratios of 82.31 for the age group 6-11 years 
(class I-V) and 36.92 for the ago group 11-14 
(classes VI to VTI/VIII), it would suggest that the 
actual enrolment of .-hildrcn m the ago group 6-10 years 
would come to 55.56 million. In the ago group 11-,13 
years, it would come to 17.46 million (The total 
population m the two age groups is reported to 
bo 84.0 million and 47*33 million respectively) . The 
magnitude of tin task would thus go up in the age group 
6-11 years by about 13.5 million. For the entire age 
group 6-14 years n would go up from 48.5 million to 
around 62 million. 

2.10 Thu ‘.Jerking Group had further suggested the 

following targets of enrolment for the Sixth Five 
Year Plan Period (1378-83). 


Contd 
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Tabic 


' • 6 Targe M- of enrolment 1 in.__S ixih Plan 1 978 - 'Sj 

(Population and enrolment 1 -gures lit lnkhn) 

PopuIuTr ->V'^nrcaHcnt inrolF/nl;‘™^olTT 

m 1982-83 in 1 977-78 an 19S2-C3 age of 8:1 


Age group 6-11 
Classes I-V 
Boys 
Girl a 


TOTAL 850 


nay c 


Age-group 11-1/; 
Clashes VI-VIII 
Boys 


TOTAL 500 


2650- 


Age-group 6-1 4 
Glasses I-VITI 
Boys 
Girls 


TOTAL 1350 .",98 1210 

* Includes enrolment M' 170 labii in p-rt-tine 
non-formal Educ it ion. 

T Includes 40 lakh in v> rt~timc [onnal oduccbion. 


2.11 If the ago soocific enrolments renaled by she 

Fourth All Indie Educational Survey arc sAc tituta-’ ■ 
column IIo.3 of ■ r auIo 0,6 abovw, iu would norm Tint 
either cnrolmer l, iund*'r par, tun* :,on~fomal 
education will L*.v* ,c b. Incr need frori ,g nil cm 
in the r go group 6-' 1 yearn to 25.5 milLie'n and in tm 
ago group 11-1/, y< nrs irom 4.0 mil Lion to around 
5 million or graiuev stress would have tu be laid c 
increased enrolment In the formal schools over Mae 
next few years. 
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It may bo noted in this context tliat taking 
cognisance the findings of the Fourth All India 
Educational Survey, the Sixth Fi^e Year Plan documen c, 
covering the period 1980-85 has scaled down the 
enrolment targets for 1084-85 as given below. 

Table 2 .7 Targe ts of Enrolmen t in the Si xt h Plan, Jj98'hdjj 




Enrol:;!., 

n . in 

1000'a 

Enrolment m 

age 



Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

To fcal 

Age-group 

6-11 

48457 

3*1176 

82633 

1 08.1 

81 .5 

95.2 

Age-group 

1 1 -1 ; 

1 6625 

9210 

25835 

63.1 

36.8 

50.3 


Source; Sixth Fiv, Year Plan 


It >vo hcl be rton that m view of the magnitude of 
the probLem, tne targets of achievement m the Sixth 
Five Year Plan document have been scaled down from 
those suggested by the Working G r oup for the year 1982-83 
fhe plan document has fixed the enrolment target in 'in 
6-11 years at 95*2/6 for 1 934-85 against the 
• orking Group's ougg. rtLon of 110^ for 1982-83. 
jjik f . ise m be.; a a" -iroup 11-1 4 years the rargot m 
+ ii.; Plan ip t a a S' .r<*o 50,3^ enrolment in 1 984-85 
againut the Wo '"kin' Group's suggestion of ? % for the 
/eir 1 88./ -a;. In Urns j£ -absolute numbers the scalin c 


; T 
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down is from 33.3 million suggested "by the forkin' .'r^v 
to 82.6 million in the age group 6-11 years. In th^ 
ago group 11-11 year a the scaling down la from d 8. i 
million to 25.8 million. The scaling down of bhot-u 
targets would considerably reduce the targets of 
achievement under th>- part-time Nnn-fcumi education 
m both the age groups. 

12 The Working dr^up had .'loo Buggerted that th. 

problem of Universe lisa b ion of eiemer bn: y education v; a; 
essentially a prooLem of eight backward Dtatoe which w > tin 
them contain nearly 73 percent of the non enrolled 
children. These States wore identified as Andhra Pr to. oh, 
Bihar, Jammu & Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan, 
Uttar Pradesh A Wert Bengal. The Sixth Plan document 
lias also assigned the highest priority co the programme 
of Universalisation of elementary education by allowing 
it to be continued as -a part rf the minimum needs 
programme. The Adult Education Programme, it nay bv. not d 
has also been brought under the minimun needs ?rcgr i «. 
m the Sixth Plan document. This would suggest that 
emphasis on both the programmes will increoro particularly 
m tile educationally backward States dwir. 0 i.Lu Sixth 
Plan period with a vi*. w to reaching the- socially 
disadvantaged groups of population who constitute the 
bulk of the non— attending children and the drop-outs. 
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In working out the magnitude of the task for the 
age groups 6-14 '■■r.d 15-35 years, the attempt, so far, 
hrs been on the ocantificaticn of data pertaining to 
enrolment and participation m the different programmes, 
V'htle those efforts highlight the magnitude oi the 
problem, they help very little m determining the 
magnitude of onilcn-jr with different attainment levels 
f'viljuttlag tin of Kring of suitable programmes to moXc 
tin can llonge, It n'V b~ noted m this contort that 
the Education Conmis.-iuii (1 96; —66), while discussing, 
the problem of vp stag', it: its report, .had made a 
reference to a .tudy conducted on the movement of pupils 
from class to class in the primary schools of Poona 
District, by the Directorate of Education, Maharashtra 
State, This study brought out the fact lhat out of 
IQOh students hio j-m class I in a given yu.vr as many 
as 4H leave school before completing class 17. The 
following are the a: cue I findings of the study. 

(1) Left school m thu. first year of their 

.school lif„ oiaa- x 1 ' i 


Left rch 1 ' 1 iJ in the second year of choir 
oohtjol li e bul .hill in class I 

Left a auof'l on the third year oi" t.*-ir 
ochuoL lire but still an class I 

Total Left from class I 


X^fT; Education "nd a -cional D 0 vjlonmenu- 
r.epert of the Ed matron Comnissxon (1964-60, 
Xv D lhi; 1 ?70; na/g 276, 
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(2) left school m the second year of their 
school life but after coupletins class I 
and joining class II 67 

Left school in the third yoar of their 
school life after completing class I in. 
two years and joining class II 

Left school in the fourth year of their 
school life after completing class I m 
three years anc 1 joining class II 5 

Loft school m the second yoar nf their 
school life after failing in class II 23 

Left school m the third year of their 
school after failing m class II 13 

Total left from class II 118 


(3) Left school m the third yoar of their 
school life after passing class II and 
joining class III 

Left school in the fourth year of t 1 oi r 
school life after passing class II and 
jomg class III 

Left school in tho third year of their 
school life after failing in class III 3 

Total loft from class IIX_88 r _ 

(4) Left school m the fourth year of their 
school life after passing class III 

and joining class IV _ 

Total left from cl"so 17 

Grand Total of all students who left 

before completing class IV 4 ‘ r 


2,14 It may bo noted that apart from shewing tho 

extent of wastage obtainable at tho primary school 
stage, this study /revides an index of uducaticna 
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2.15 


of children remaining out side the school 
at a particular 

attainment./ point of time. The compilation of data on 
those lines m respect of each locality has not 
received adequate attention in the country so'far. 

Since the enrolment driven arc regularly he lei in the 
country, it ’n ;hc he worthwhile to encourage the 
teieh-rs to e'vipile the data on the lines of this studv 

u 

in respect 'h i cl, l J e'' , liv surveyby them. This 
w iu 1 d greatly facilitate preparation of suitable 
programmes m centr.r for Non-formal education. 

Another index that could give an idea of the 
magnitude of the problem related to children with 


incomplete achioliiy. could be derived by working out 
the transfer rates from one class to the other over 
period of time. Por purposes of this study the 

ii 

exercise in deriving the transfer rate at different 
cla 001 s was dune jn the ba.SiS of the data of enrolment 
available for the p.nod 1 972-73 to 1976-77. This 
d.ua is set cut ±n Table 2,8. dl , d2, d3 & dl in the 
table connote difference in enrolment of children from 
ohe ch*cs to the o in.er as they move on to the- noxt year. 
dl i >r iiu,rrinr u indie ates the difference between 
■enrolment in ,inn’ i for 1572-73 and lh_ enrolment lor 
cl'ira II for 1 '73-71 -uid so on. Likewise d2, d5 and d4 
indicate tin difference in the years 1971-75, 1975-76, 
1976-77. 



Table 


2.8 


® CH1IDHEE III THE SCHOOLS 
DUIUI'TG 1972-77 (CLASSES I - LX) 


(Figures m 1000's) 


Year 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

71 

VII 

VIII 

1972-73* 

22183 

*4037 

10646 

8585 

6950 

5605 

4697 

3956 

1973-74** 

21394 

1 3887 

10862 

8401 

6708 

5595 

4569 

37 35 

1974-75* 

21976 

14636 

11573 

9155 

7516 

6175 

4977 

4215 

1975-76* 

21988 

14584 

1 1901 

9339 

7849 

6268 

5319 

4437 

1976-77* 

22725 

1 56j 7 

12468 

10044 

8138 

6630 

5494 

4555 

1*973-74 









dl 


8296 

3175 

2245 

1 877 

1355 

1036 

912 

)i EgO 


37.4 

22 . 6 . 

21.1 

21.8 

19-9 

18.5 

19.5 

TE 


62.6 

77.4 

78.9 

78.2 

80,1 

81.5 

80.6 

1974-75 









d 2 


6758 

23U 

1707 

885 

533 

618 

354 

&ige 


31 .6 

16,6 

15.7 

10.5 

8.00 

11 .00 

7.7 

TR 


68,4 

83.4 

84.3 

89.5 

92.00 

89.00 

92.3 

1975-76 









d3 


73 92 

2735 

2234 

1306 

1 24C 

856 

540 

/Sage 


33.6 

18.7 

19.3 

14,2 

16,6 

13.8 

11.00 

TE 


66.4 

81 .3 

80.7 

85.8 

CO 

* 

86.2 

89. u 1 

1976-77 









44 


6351 

2116 

1857 

1151 

1 211 

774 

764 

fiage 


29,00 

14.5 

15.6 

12.3 

15 . 4 . 

12.4 

1 1 ,1 

1 ? * f V 

IR 


71.00 

85.5 

04.4 

87.7 

84.6 

87.6 

85.6 

Ho an 





« 




7E 

11 

67.1 

81.9 

82.07 

85.3 

85,02 

86.07 

86.87 

Source : * 


Education in India 1972-73, 

1 974-75, 

1975-76 



and 1976-77 

Third All India Educational survey, Educational 
Facilities and Enrolment (School Education) NOERI, 
September, 1979« 
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2„16 It would be eeen from the tabic that the 

transfer rate is the lowest at the level of class II 
and goes on increasing as the children move on to 
the higher classes. Ihis should receive a serious v 
attention as around 35 per cent of the children 
enrolled in class I seem either to drop out or stagnate 
in the same class at the end of the year. It is 
possible that as a result of the emphasis on regular 
enrolment driver, tine group of children repeatedly 
seeks admission to class I year after year swelling the 
enrolment in that class artificially. 


2.17 A rough estimate of The number of out-of-school 

children with different achievement levels could also 
- bo made on in J ' bn.-is of the table given above. The 
differences in enrolment m one class and the next 
clans in the- newt year noted as dp to d^ could be 
used to worl: out this estimate with the understanding 
that these estimate;; have to be revised by reducing 
the number of stagnation cases, estimates of which 
, no.t availnMe 0 <\ .the national level. The following 
picture for thr age group 6—11 years would emerge from 
th fable g lV't aboao f^r the year 1976 - 77 . 

(1) Ch‘lujL"'n who oiti or l'h'3 the schools or 

uLn m t< <' uc the did of class I (in thousands) 

Four ears ago (d t under cla-o II) = 8296 


Thro 
Two 
On: 


(dj. 

(d 3 " 

u 4 " 




) = 675s 
) = 7392 
) = 6351 

‘otal (i) WfW! 


U 

h 

I! 
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2.18 


(ii) Children who either left the school or 
stagnated at the end of class II 

Three years ago (d 2 under class III) = 2314 

Two " " (d 5 ” " ) = 2735 

One " " (d 4 •' 11 ) = 2116 

Total (ii) 7165 

(iii) Children who either left the school or 
stagnated at the end of class III 

Two years ago (d^ under class 17) = 2234 

One year ago (d^ " " " ) = 1857 

Total (iii) 4091 

(iv) Children who either left the school or 
st ignated at the end of class IV 

One year ago (d 4 under class V) = 1151 

Total (IV) 1151 

Grand total (Total (I)+(II)+(ITI)+(IV) 

= 41204 thousand. 

Assuming that all the children who did not 
transfer to the next class at the end of the year over 
the period 1972-73 to 976-77, the number of children 
remaining out of school with diffei-ent attainment 
levels would como to 41204 thousand In the age group 
6-11 years m the year 1976-77* The enrolment of 
69066 thousand m classes I to V m that year is 
reported to be 82,4$ of the population in the 
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a - > ^roup 6-il yvi^s- 'The oat of stnool population n 
this age group would work out to only 14572 thousand, 
it would moan that around two thirds of the children 
who did not transfer io the next class at the end of 
the year over the previous four hove stagnated 

in different classes. This should be a cause of great 

%> 

concern in the content of the emphasis on uuiive r sail satic 
of elementary education m the country. For purposes of 
this study*however , it would be reasonable to assume thal 
around one third of ilie number of children not 
transfering to tnc next class at ;hc end of the year 
during this period would hav r dropped out of the school 
system. The composition of out-of-school children with 
different attainment levels could, thus, he derived 
1 j dimliu 0 r.n figures m p^rn 2 „ 17 above by three. 

The ricturo that woulu i.uiexy.e wuiu. uv; 


(1) dropped iron c"' o '’s I 

9600 

thvurj°nd 

69.6/ 

(if) ” ” " i: 

2400 

«1 

17.4/o 

(ixi) " 11 " in 

Uoo 

1 

10 . 1 / 

Uiv) " 1 

■100 

ii 

2,9/ 

total 

1560' ’ 

t! 

100 / 


jolBfil kLflLJ-ll i ndla. , 1976-/7 Volnm. I* ministry of 
Education and Social Welfare, Oovc. of India; 
1979; p.58. 
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It would Toe seen that 87$ of the out-of-school 
population would roughly be found with attainment 
levels of class I or II and only around 13 £ of the 
out of school population would have attainment levels 
of classes III and IV, Similar pictures could ho orhh 
out for the age group 11-14 years, A more reliable 
and workable picture would emerge if chis exercise is 
carried out at the State, District or Block levels 
for purposes of planning programmes of non-formal 
and part-time education for the out-of-school population. 
The estimates could be refined by excluding the number 
of stagnation cases from the to figures under 
different classes. 
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Chanter - III 
The Existing Programmes 


3.1 An overview 

.| | ■ h 

3,1*1 There are a number of programmes being 

offered in the country for meeting the educational 
needs of the young people in the age group 9-35 
years without schooling or with incomplete schooling, 
These programmes could bo categorised in two groups 
via. (i) Programmes for the school age population 
in the age group 9-14 years and (ii) Programmes 
for the adult population in the age group 15-35 years, 
3.1.2 A word of explanation is necessary right at 

the outset with regard to the programmes m the first 
category. The stage-’of compulsory school education 
in the Country io 6-14 years. The programmes for 
children without schooling or with incomplete 
schooling arc, however, offered in the age group 
9-14 years only. These programmes are m the 
form of non-formal and part time education. Th~ 
age group 6-S years is not included in these 
programmes mainly because children below nine 
years of ago are not considered to be mature 


enough to benefit from the programmes of non-forma." 1 
education as aisu because inclusion of this group 
enuld indir -oil;, have an adverse effect on the 
efforts f'r universal enrolment of children in the 
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formal school^. (Jcnorally, the children arc withdraw 
from tho formal schools by the poorer sections of the 
society around the age of 9 years wnen they arc 
considerod to bo viable economic assets to the family 
as they can look after the younger children, attend 
to the needs of the cattle and help in occupational 
efforts, supporting the parents directly or indirectly 
an the earning 0 f a livelihood. Thoro-is not much 
reason for the parents to withhold the children in 
the ago group years from attending a formal echo cl. 
A policy decisi on has, therefore, been taken to offer 
non-formal and. part tine education programmes for 
school age children in the age group 9-U years only 
so as to curb a tendency on tho part of parents to 
unnecessarily withold or withdraw the children from 
the formal schools between the ages of 6 to 8 years. 

3.1.5 The existing programmes in b'.th the categories i.c. 
for the school oge population and the adult ago 
population, c^n be broad 1 " categorised m two main 
categories vii a (i) Programmes with an extensive 
coverage and (yp) Programmes of an intensive and 
experimental nature. 
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The following tulle shows the classification of the 
programmes 

existing under the two categories s- 

Tahle 3.1 Programmes for young people without. 

n'c'h ‘rling or with incomplete schooling 


Nature of 
programmes 

-7—- 1 

1 Ago group 9-14 years ’ • 

; ' I 

Ago group 15-39 „oar s 

Extensive 

(i) Non-f>'rmal and part 
tine education 
pr- grammes. (NEE) 

( 1 ) national Adult 
Education 
Programmes 
(NAEP). 

Intensive 

K 

(i) Developmental 
Activities in 
Community Education 
and Participation 
(DACEP). 

(i) Nehru Tuvak 
Kendras (NIK). 

* 

(ii) Comprehensive Access 
to Primary Education 
(CADE). 



The operational details of these programmes are 


given heliw:- 
5.2. EXTENSIVE PROGRAMMES 

3.2.1 Non-formal and part time education programme (NEB) 1 

3.2.1 .1 Programmes cf non-fomal and part-time education 
f r r sch > 1-age children assumed importance in the c " ut.-y 
f rthe achiever'ent of the target of Universalisation ef 
Alen~ntary Educati >n. The Central Advisory Board of 
Educati n (CASE) r> c amended, in 1974, the promotion 
1 these pr'- rammer t'T mooting the educational needs 
of such children, wh;, for various socio-economic 
constraints, failed W take advantage if the schooling 
facilities. Seme efforts to promote these programmes 

m an experimental basis wore made by the State Departments 

1 i"ho writoup is" derived from q, paper of the Ministrv of 
Education, Q-evt« of India, entitled * Non—f crmal Education 
.tar... Elementary Age Chliaren - Why andlfcw ’ . 
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of education dunn^ the Fifth Five Year Plan period* 

Tho Working Group on Universalisatxon of Elementary 
Education, set up by the Ministry of Education, 

Govt, of India, at the instance of the Planning 
Commission, in its interim report submitted In 1978, 
recommended that the strategy for the achievement of 
the goal of Universalisation of Elementary Education 
had to be to help all the children m the age group 
6-14 years to learn on a full time basis, if possible, 
and on a part-time basis, if necessary. The Group 
also recommended that special attention had to be 
paid to promote tho programme of Eon-formal and 
part-time education in the eight educationally 
backward States, which, with in them, contained 
roughly three four h of the total non-attending 
children. In accordance with these guide lines and 
the resolutions adopted by the Conference of Education 
Ministers held in ..ugust 1977 and July 1978, the 
States and Union Territories included this 
programme in their Master Plans for Universalisation 
of Elementary Educ .tion* The basic strategy for the 
universalisation of elementary education in all the 
States and Union Territories thus comprise two main 
components, namely, expansion and improvement of 
formal schooling with provision of schools covering 
the needs of all habitations of the country, 



including sparesly populated areas and the provision 
of a massive programme of Non-Formal Part-tine Education 
covering the needs of tie various target groups 
and the various backward areas of the States and Union 
Territories* 


3.2.1,2 id , larget groups of children to be covered under 
the program© of ITon-formal and part-time education 
are broadly categorised as undert 


(ts) 


(c) 


Children of the weaker sections like the 
scheduled castes, scheduled bribes, those 
in hilly areas f tribal areas, urban slums 
and other economically backward rural areas. 
There are a large number of children among 
these sections m the age - group 6-14 who 
have either never entered the formal schools 
or have dropped out. They are helping the 
family ir a numb* 5 '” n-f the school 


time iu-.‘s r> jt cui u uhbin. Ui\ren the facility 
of schooling at ^ suitable time and place and 
with relevant - rl'nlum they might like 
to avail themselves of the educational 


facility and might 
sc hocl system a' s 


like to rejoin the formal 
omc appropriate stage. 


Girls in the age-group 6-H who are not 
attracted by tin existing progiamme of 
education being offered by the formal 
elementary school. These girls may generally 
not be interested in thj formal school 

at any stage* Thus they would need an educationa 
programme^ tailored to suit the:.r requirements 
as housewives, others and citizens. 


Boys and girls (generally boys) in the 
age-group 6-14 who are employed in professions 
like carpet-weaving, pottery, otc„ These 
children need only a part-time programme of 
general education which may be focussed 
around literacy, numeracy and citizenship 
training. 
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^ 2,1.3 The ca 't G £ or isation of children xn these 

groups helps in determining the nature of programmes 
to be offered. Children m category (a) above are 


seen as handicapped mainly m terms of the 

unsuitability of school timings as they have to 

help their parents in a variety of work in the homos. 

them 

The lorogramnes for L are, therefore, to be offeree 
at a time and place convenient to then. At the same 
time, the curriculum to be offered to then has t^ be 
relevant to their needs. The expectation is that 


given these facilities, they night like to rejoin 
the formal school system at some appropriate stage. 
The programmes for this category have, therefore, 
to be patterned mainly on the basis of what has eo^e 
to -be known as the M.T. nodel. Under this nodol, the 
entire curriculum of five years of prinary stage ib 


condensed into a two year curriculum based on 
18 graded units. This progranno has to be offered m 
the age group 9-11 years as children in the ago group 
below 9 years are not considered to be nature enough 
to benefit fron the non-fomal approach, the nata 
feature of which is self-learning. The Working Group 


recommended that this node should be adopted on a 
massive scale in all parts of the country. X sinilar 
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condensation of courses is not considered desirable j., 
the age group 11-14 years. The programme for this at? 
group has, therefore, to be retained as a three year 
course. 


5,2,1.4 The girls in categories (b) and (c) could either 

be offered the courses on the M.P» model or could be 
given more functional courses, which could be 
developed on ran experimental basis to help them to fit 
into life situations with a sense of responsibility 
awareness of the jobs they have to handle. The 
component of literacy has also to be woven into those 
courses. Likewise, boys in category (c), engaged m 
traditional professions, have to be provided with 
instruction m the three R ! s to be combined with 
specialised theory instruction about the crafts they 
are learning alnngwith instruction in entrepreneurship 
and marketing of products so that such children 
acquire not only literacy but also economic and social 
understanding of the craft m which they are engaged. 


3.2.1 ,5 This being a new venture requiring experimentation 
and refinement, the scheme developed by the Ministry 
of Education, Govt, of India for promoting these 
programmes is entitled "Experimental Projects for 
Non-formal Educati n for children of 9-14 age group 
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for UnAversalisatxon of Elementary Education". The 
objectives of this scheme are:~ 


(i) To help the educationally backward States, 
namely, Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, 

Jammu & Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, 
Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal 
in developing and implementing aroyrama.es 
of non-formal education for children of 
the aye-group 9-1 4, so as to enable them 
to cover the huge size of non-enrolled 
and non-attencLing children under the 
school system; 

(ii) To help them in developing institutional 
structures at various levels not only for 
quantitative expansion but also for the 
improvement of the quality of education; 

(Hi} To help them in developing group-specific 

and local-specific curricula and instructional 
materials so that education at the 
elementary level is more meaningful and 
relevant to the life situations ana needs 
of the children? and 


(iv) To help them improving the teacher 

competence at the elementary level even 
in the remotest areas of the country* 

3 . 2 . 1 .6 Central assistance under tlio scheme weald bo made 


available to the 9 educationally backward States lor the 
setting up of 75,690 non-foraal education centres 
covering 296? thousand children by 1982-83 in addition 
to the targets already included by the States in thoir 
Master Plans lor covering 9382 thousand children under 
the non-formal education programme. Central esaistanco, 
under the scheme, would also be available to the 
educationally backward States for the strengthening of 



administrative machinery and the teacher training 
institutions. There is also a provision under the 
scheme for involving voluntary agencies m promoting 
the programme with central assistance covering the colt 
of offering the programme. 

3.2.1.7 The programme of non formal education is being 
implemented through the normal administrative machinery 
already available at the centre and in the states. 

At central level Ministry of Education, through NCERT 
is providing academic guidance and support to the 
states. At state level Directorates of Education/ 
State Institutes of Education/SCBRTs are implementing 
this programme in their rcspectives states. NFE Centre; 
art located in the primary and middle schools or local 
panchayat ghnr or any accomodation provided by the 
community* Teachers' remuneration and some equipment 
like black board, naps, charts, lighting facilities etc 
are provided by the states. 

p 

Rational Adult Education Programme (NAEP ) 

3.2*2.1 A massive programme of adult education for removin' 

illiteracy from 15-35 age group adults was devised and 

2 , Write Up derived iron 'National Adult Education 
Programme - An out line; Ministry of Education & 

Social Welfare, Govt, of India, New Delhi; 1979. 
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formally launched m the country on 2n3 October, 1978, 

The target of this programme was to educate 100 
million adults of this ago group within a tine frame of 
five years. 

3 , 2 . 2,2 The objectives of National Adult Education 

Programme arc not merely to impart literacy m the 
conventional sense, but also to provide learners with 

skills for self directed learning leading to self reliant 

and active role m their own development and in the 

development of their environment. The ultimate 

objective of this programme is to equip the illiterate 

individual with a capacity and capability so that he 

Ccan exercise more control over his own destiny and his 

environment. Thus, literacy, functionality and social 

awareness have been conceived as the three components 

of the programme. Traditionally, literacy neons 

acquisition of the throe Rs', namely, reading, writing 

and arithmetic, Functionality Deans acquisition of 

knowledge, information and skills and the ability to 

utilize and apply them in the day to day life. Social 

awareness refers to criticial level of knowing, 

understanding and taking action on iscuus that affect 

individuals, community and society so as to improve 

the situation and the quality of life, 
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3.2.2.3 NAEP is visualised as a means to bring about a 
fundamental change in the process of socio-economic 
development; from a situation m which the poor 
remain passive spectators at the fringe of the developnei 
activity to being enabled to be at its centre, and as 
active participants. The learning process involves 
emphasis on literacy, but not that only; it also 
stresses the importance of functional upgradation and 
of raising the level of awareness regarding theie 
predicament anon ' the poor and the illiterate. 

3.2.2.4 The policy statement on Adult Education contained 

the following passage which provide the guide lines for 

the planning of the programme. 

Adult Education should emphasise imparting of 
literacy skills to persons belonging to the 
economically and socially deprived sections 
of society. Many amongst them have grown up 
in a culturally rich environment where 
learning has been through the spokon word 
transmitted from generation to generation. 

The adult education programmes must respond 
to their cultural and intellectual level and 
build upon the innate artistic perceptions 
and skill in crafts. However, motivation 
for sustained participation in literacy and 
follow-up programmes is an issue which 
needs te be faced. In this context, stress, 
should bo laid on learning rather than 
to''chin.', on use of the spoken language m 
literacy, programmes, on harnessing the ' 
nass-nodia and the cultural, environment. 

Mitivatiin also depends on an awareness 
an ng the participants that they can 
transform their destinies and that the 
adult education programmes will lead to 
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advancement of their functional capability 
for the realisation of this objective. 

Moreover, a literacy programme unrelated 
to the working §nd living conditions of the 
learners, to the challenges of the environment 
and the developmental needs of the country 
cannot secure an active participation of the 
learners; nor can~ it be an instrument of 
development and progress. Adult Education, 
therefore, while emphasising acquisition 
of literacy skills should also be 

- relevant to the environment and 
learners' needs; 

- flexible regarding duration, time, 
location, instructional arrangements etc.; 

diversified m regard to curriculum, 

• teaching and learning materials and 

methods; and 

- systematic in all aspects or organisation. 

3.2.2.5 At the national level, the Ministry of Education and 

Culture through Directorate of Adult Education is concerned 
with, policy formulation, guidelines and to oversee that 
the programmes are properly implemented by the State 
Govts. The State Govts, are coordinating and implementing 
the programmes through Directorates of Education/State 
Institutes of Education/ State Councils of Educational 
Research and Teaming, local bodies and voluntary 
organisations are also involved m the effective 
implementation of various programmes of this scheme. 

The functioning of adult education centres at district 
and block level are supervised and guided by the 
professionals working in the education departments at 
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district level. The whole finance for this scheme 
arc provided, by the Centre. 

3,2.2.6 The target of educating 100 million illiterate 
persons by the end of 1983-84 was visualised in the 
beginning of this scheme. The success of this 
programme depends on the manner m which the 
beginning is made. The annual phasing coverage 
and projected targets are as follows 


Year 

Annual coverage 
(in millions) 

Comnulative 

coverage 

(in millions) 

1978-79 

1*5 

1.5 

1979-80 

4.5 

6.0 

1980-81 

9*0 

15.0 

1 981-82 

18.0 

33.0 

1982-83 

32.0 

65.0 

1 983-r84 

35.0 

1 00.0 

Int onsivo Progrannos 


There 

are two programmes at 

the school stage and 

one at the 

adult education level 

which fall m this 

category, 

Both the programmes at 

the school stage are 


assisted bj* UNICEF and are focussed at improving the 
quality of % programmes under the non-formal pattern 
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of education. The intensive programme at the adult 

level is a programme for the non-student youth aimed 
at providing an opportunity for self growth, 
sensitisation to the social needs and involvement in 
developmental activities. With the launching of 
the National Adult Education Programme (NAEP), the 
Nehru Yuvak Kendras have also taken upon themselves 
the responsibility of organising Adult Education 
Programmes with the help of the young people. All 
the three programmes, however, do not have specific 
targets in terms of enrolment of young people in 
the various activities as is the case in the two 
programmes of extensive nature described above. The 
operational details of the three programmes are 
given below. 

3.3.1 Developmental Activities in Community Education and 
Participation, (MCEPy-~UNICEF Assisted Pronoct?. 

3.3.1 .1 The project DACEP was initially introduced 

in 13 Spates and 2 Union Territories during the 

year 1975-76 on an experimental basis. Each State/ 

Union Territory identified two localities which were 

economically, socially and educationally backward 

3. Source; Community Education, DACEP, Project 3. 
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and sot up a community education centra in each locality, 
later in 1979-80, the programme was expanded to cover 
14 more Statos/IJTs and the number of Community Education 
Centres increased from 28 to 102 all over the country, 

3,3.1.2 The specific objectives of this project arc to 

develop and tost new types of educational activities as 
feasible means of meeting the minimum educational needs of 
large groups that are currently, partially or totally 
deprived cf any form of education. This approach is 
based on the premise that children’s education to 
be meaningful has to proceed concurrently with gradual 
changes and modifications of their socio-economic 
environment. This can be achieved through education 
and stimulation of the community at large, which 
implies that the educational needs of not only pre¬ 
school and out-of-school children, but also of drop 
outs and mothers are effectively and efficiently net, 

.3,3*1 O L related objective is to test whether by removing 
the dichotomy between schools and community the former 
can extend its assistance to the latter so that the 
ache• '1 may become a catalyst for social change in other 
sectors -if thw community. 
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■^ ie dGet ? therefore, envisages the programmes 
of non-formal education to cater to the needs of the 
age group 0-5 and mothers, 5-6, 6-H, 15-55 and adults. 

The challenge of this project also lies m the effective 
utilisation of the resources available in each of tho 
selected communities through the programmes already being 
offered by the various developmental and welfare agencies. 

3,3,1.5 The project is in line with the Govt, of India's 
comprehensive programme of non-fomal education. 

Programmes and activities developed under the project meet 
the broad objectives .of improving the 'lie and living' 
of people through their willing participation and provides 
required competencies to satisfy the 'package of minimum 
learning needs' . One of tho important dimensions of the 
project is to develop required knowledge and skills to 
the community members to actively participate in various 
developmental pro jrammes being offered by different agencies. 
The developmental activities are interwoven with the 
educational programmes of the communities. 

5.3.1 *6 The project also very effectively supports the 
country's priority programme of Univeroalisation of 
elementary education. The models of Non-formal education - 
strategies and materials - for different ago groups 
specially for 6-14 and 15-55 can be adopted/adapted by 
the respective Spates and Territories. The enrolment 
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of children, in the school and. their retention depend 
upon the proper attitude of the parents. The project 
also, ensures the development of positive attitude of 
the community members for education* The children who 
have never gone to school arc helped through Non— 
formal education to re-enter the mainstream of education. 


3,3,1 .7 The agencies involved in the implementation of the 
project are: 

a. Central Government 

t>. State Governments 
c> UNICEF 

3,3,1.8 The Ministry of Education and Culture, Govt, of 

India has entrusted the responsibility for planning and 
execution of the project DACEP to the NCERT, New Delhi, 

At NCERT, the Community Education Group is monitoring 
the project, 

- It provides resource help in planning and execution 
of the project. 

It provides training to key personnel of the 
States/Uts. 

- Coordinating and supervising the work being done 
m the participating States/Uts. 

States/UTs arc also provided resource help in 
develop guidance materials for the teachers, 
teacher educators and learning materials for the 
connunity centres. 

^•3.1*^ The Education Department in each of the participating 
State/UT through its SIE/SCERT/SIERT/DSERT/ any other 
equivalent agency is planning and executing the DACEP 
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Project m the States/UTs. The grassroot workers like 

i 

teachers, community workers as well as community members 
are involved in the planning and execution of the 
programmes and activities in the community centres. 

At present one officer in each of the participating 
State/UT is made Inchargo of the project at SIE/SCERT 
level in addition to his normal duties. He is also 
assisted by other members of SIE/SCERT staff when the 
need arises. The principal of TTI or any other 
equivalent agency is made Incharge of the community 
centre. At field level TTI staff, is to provide 
training to tho teachers, community workers for 
organising different programmes and activities in 
the community centres. TTI personnel are also required 
to supervise the effective functioning of tho centre. 

3.3.1.10 UNICEF is providing financial support for the 
following activities:- 

- The cost of workshops/seminars at Central and 
State levels for the development of materials. 

Printing costs of materials and paper. 

Cost of training/orientation/programmes for 
teachers, teacher educators, community workers 
involved in the implementation of tho project. 

- Supply of equipment, books for use in the SIB/TTI 
and community centres* 



>.t t J 
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3.3.1.11 Thu project relating to "Developmental 

Activities in Gomn unity Education and Participation" 
is basically an instensive experimental project, 

It aims at linttmg education with the socio-cconfnio 
development of several communities. The project io 
aimed at pr-viding useful models of linking education 
with development which can be very well replicated 
and introduced m the State and Union Territories. 
Thus the# project DACEP is meeting the educational 
needs of entire Community on the one hand and 
providing a variety of models to be replicated for 
wider introduction m the States and Union Territory 
on the other hands. No target as such is fixed in 
this project. 


3.3.2 Comprehensive Access to Primary Education (CAPE)- 
UNICEF assisted Project 4 

3.3.2.1 Tills pr 3 cot launched at a National love -1 
in 1979 was ba.sically aimed at meeting the 
educational needs of those children who never went t: 


schools or if they diet, left it so early that they 
lapsed into illiteracy. The project assumes that 
the goal -if universal elementary education, can be 


'•uhiuVmd through full-time as well os part-time 
soh ling, * i" viding for a convergence of formal and 


_ education. The major focus of this 

envud f the p ciphlet 'Comprehensive Access 

o Primary Eduoati ,rJ, NCERTj Now Delhi; 1979. 
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project will be on learners from the disadvantaged 
population, girls and learners from Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes and backward classes in particular. 

Among these learners would be included elementary- 
school-age children who have never had ‘the opportunity 
of attending school, early elementary school leavers, 
elementary school graduates who do not proceed to 
the next level of education, early secondary Dchool 
leavers, adolescent and youth of secondary school a 
who have not load the opportunity of attending any 
school. The project visualises that a different 
type of curriculum has to offered to these children 
in order to involve them m a meaningful process of 
learning. The changed curriculum has to have relevance, 
flexibility, local specificity and socially useful 
productive work and social service as its mam 
charactorstics. The process cf curriculum planning 
will, therefore, 'have to be decentralised to involve field 
workers- m its development on the oasis of interaction 
with the learners in bhoir own community so .that the local 
specific component is adequately reflected. 

The content of the curriculum will no more he the 
traditional discipline-oriented and graded bulk of 
information to be imparted to children in different 
classes, but it will new be drawn from the real life 



1 '0i J 6u£itirjns’’ , W5ilc3i'are meaningful and significant to the 

j . j , i ‘ ,r • o «'■ 1 : " - - 

'J learner.' It ! Variously follows that it will not be a 
uniform mass of information but a collection of various 
learning episode s/learning experiences, problems, 
activities, converted into self-loarning modules. 

(1 module may be defined as a self-contained and 


independent unit for teaching which, while keeping its 

alliance with the overall objective of education in the 

t » 

country, focuses primarily upon a specific problem or 
episode or experience existing m the learner's environment 
These modules of learning episodes, built around 
development programmes, will be of short duration (one- 
three hours, nay be of even shorter duration, if needed) 
and will be varied in nature so that different episodes 


of similar weightage and duration can be used for different 
children in different situations, fhus the learning episod 
relevant to the learner's life and needs which will 
consist of contents - sonetines specific to one subject 
and sonotices related to several subjects - will fern 
part of the curriculun. At the appropriate places, it 

' A ' f ila ' to supplenent then with necessary 

vi i t! e i p l i nc*—or i on t o d mod ul os* 

Assuming that education i a +«- v, 

tacaoion is to bo a major instrument 


for social, oc r 'n n DLo 
a positive direction) 


■nd cultural development (change in 
and the consequent improvement in 
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the quality of life, the content will be developed around 
the child’s, his family’s and his community's developmental 
aspects of life such as improved crop yields, rural 
electrification, human settlement in urban slums, snail 
industries activities, reforestation and erosion control, 
land reform, eradication of superstition, fatalism, 
connunalism, casteism, removal of feudalistic life style, 
health and nutrition imprOMement activities, preservation 
and enhancement of cultural heritage, etc. The education 
will thus be not only for life but also m life itself, 

A continuity will be established between learning 
experience acquired in the home/conmunity, and that 
acquired under more contrived situations, such as the 
school or learning centres. A continuity will also be 
established between formal education and ncn-fomal 
education with a variety of hybrids of formal and 
non-foroal modes being utilised as needed. 

As a basic requirement for decentralised curriculum, 
themes or topics for learning episodes will be located 
and identified, as far as possible, on the site so 
that they reflect with accuracy and validity, the 
relevance to the learner’s needs* Apart from on-the- 
spot location of problems, these may also he found 
with "block-level development officers extension 

services of various nation— building departments. 
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'543.2. 2 The best suited agency for evolving the 

decentralised curriculum planning process is considered 
to "bo the elementary teacher training institution. 

The project was taken up at a time when the curriculum 
for teacher training institutions was being modified 
to make it more functional and relevant to the emerging 
necdo in the country. The National Council for Teacher 
Education (NOTE) had already recommended vital changes 
in the curriculum of teacher training institutions. 
Proooct C.A.P.E. was visualised not only for the 
promotion of those changes m the teacher training 
programmes hut also to put there changes to good use 
by promoting the preparation of local specific and 
relevance baaed learning episodes by the student teachers 
in these institutions, Tho learning episodes, this 
developed, tried out and refined, could bo used for 
making the programmes of non-formal education more 
meaningful and relevant to tho needs of the learners. 

The adoption of tho pro due tion-cura-training mode in 
the teacher training institutions, necessitating 
trainees to spend time outside the training institutions 
to understand the needs of the learners belonging to 
the disadvantaged sections of the society is considered 
t ft to of groat value. It will permit the trainees to 
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appreciate non-fomal modes and cleanse themselves of 
poorly formalised styles of content selection and 
learning and teaching# It would increase the awareness 
of the trainees of real life problems and attempted 
solutions in the rural situation, The project also 
visualised that the development of learning episodes 
mainly for non-formal teaching will also result m the 
convergence of formal and non-formal systems. The 
availability of learning episodes to the formal system 
would facilitate introduction of non-forealisation 
of formal system especially because of the nodular 
nature of the learning episodes which permits their 
flexible use, 

3.3.2,3 The project, this aims at reorienting the curriculum 

in the elementary tcachor training institutions to the 
emerging needs in the country and production of a 
large pool of local specific, relevance based and 
trial tested learning episodes for the vitalisation of 
programmes of non-fomal and part-time education, for 
this purpose it aims at training of teacher educators 
all over the country and their involvement in adopting 
the pro due tion-cum-training mode in the teacher 


training institutions. 
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3*5*2,4 In ihe operational area, it seeks the 

cooperation of development agencies in the 
preparation of learning episodes by the trainees 
and those of the State level agencies in Education 
in the processing and finalisation of learning 
episodes* It also aims at developing Resource Contr 
at the Central, State, District, Block and Yillcge 
levels to help in the processing, procurement 
and supply of learning materials to all the 
learning centres in the country, 

3 ,3,2,5 The project has been in operation for the 

last two years end has not yet reached the stage wb 
trial tooted learning episodes will be available 
for use in the learning centres. The importance 
of the project, at present, lies in generating 
the process of decentralised curriculum planning 
process, which xn course of tine, would go a 
long way in vitalising the programmes of non- 
formal and part time education 

5.3*3 Nehru Yuvah Kendras (NYK) - a non student youth 

5 

programmer 

3.3*3.1 The National Advisory Board on Youth in its 
meeting held in. December, 1970 recommended taking 

5* Derived from the pamphlet entitled 'Nehru Yuvak Kendras 1 
and 'Nehru Yuvak Kendras - Report of the Revie# Group'; 
Ministry of Education and Social Welfare, Govt, of India, 
New Delhi? 1976. 
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up of a national programme for non-student youth. 

It also recommended setting up of one district youth 
centre and two “block centres in every district. The 
Ministry of Education appointed a committee to make 
recommendations regarding the details of a national 
programme for non-student youth. As a part of the 
celebration of the Silver Jubilleo Year of India's 
Independence, it was decided that the youth centres 
to ho established in the districts be called Nehru 

Yuvak Kendras and the programme inaugurated on 14th 

\ 

November, 1972. It was decided that all districts 
should be covered by this programme by the end of 
the Fifth Five Year Plan. 


3.3.3.2 The objective of the scheme as originally 

visualised is to enable the non-student youth to act 
as the vanguard in the process of development in the 
rural areas and popularisation of nationally accepted 
objectives such as self-reliance, socialism, seculaiism, 
democracy national integration and development of 
scientific temper. In furtherance of these objectives, 
the activities visualised for Nehru Yuvak Kendras 
were as under 


1 


Nan-formal education including adult education, 
education m agriculture, family life education, 
vocational and technical training, reading 


room and library services. 
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2 , Social service including work for bettor rural 
environment, work m urb n s lun s , c 1 c an line 0 s, 
construction repair of roads and sanit uiori etc, 

5, Sports and games and physical culture including 
identification of talents. 

4. Recreational and cultural activities by revival 
if Ir ti,n*1 forme of recreation, use of modern 
nedia, inter Regional exchange of cultural 
trouper. 


Jut* 


i,3 The ilchru Yuvak Kendr: is beaded by a Youth 

Coordinator who is igp-unfcoJ by the Government of India. 

In bis work in. 13 nss-oRd by n nc or tw<> trrinod Sports 
0 uoa filled at the disresal of the hehru Tuvaii Kendra 
by the Nuti ru'l Instctiio nf Snorts, R..rial a. In addition, 
services • f one Accconcs dlurh-eu.-lYpis t and cwo 
daily-wen Class IV staid ham been provided. From 
1978-79, the llehru Yuvak Kendras hivo also toon provided 
rfitli the services of two to four Rati eni Service 
Volunteers fnr non-formal educati, 11 and other on-go 111 r 
programmes of the Kendras, The Youth Csordinator is 
visualised as a co-ordinatcr ana a prone ter wh: attempts 
to pursue tin objectives of the programme with the 
corporation of 'thir offjcial and non-ofneia) 
fguiclou. The Youth Coordinator as also expected to 
• sotting up of village youth clubs arm to 

•R'anise various activities through then. 
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3 ,%3.4 State Governments are closely associated with 

the implementation of programmes and activities in the 
Kendras. The broad guidelines for the programmes to be 
developed, their priorities and coordination at the 
national level, including administration and evaluation 
of the programmes are the responsibilities of the 
Central Government. At the State level, these functions 
are performed by the State Organising Committees under 
the Chairmanship of Minister-m-Chargo of Youth Services/ 
Education. At the District level there are District 
Organising Committees with tho District Collector as 
the Chairman, and other district-level functionaries as 
members, including representatives of youth. 

5.3.3.5 The scheme is fully financed by the Central Government. 
The annual budget of a Nehru Yuvak Kendra is, at present, 
Rs,82,000/- of which Rs.4?,000/- are spent on staff salaries, 
office and other contigencies. The remainder is used on 
organisation of various programmes and activities 
undertaken by the Kendra in accordance with the guidelines 
issued by tho Ministry of Education. 

3.3.3.6 Apart from the enrichment in the contents of tho 

programme, and accretion in the functions of tho Nehru 

Yuvak Kendras, their number has increased more than 

three fold during the last seven years. It is proposed 

to cover all the districts in the country by a Nehru 
Yuvak Kendra during the current five Year Plan (1980-85). 
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At present 192 ftchru Yuvak Kendras are functioning in. 
'various districts of the country. The number of 
beneficiaries through these Kendras during the 
year 1979-80 were estimated to he 600000. 


A Review 

3*4,1 The prorrannos described above reflect a 
growing realisation 111 the country about the 


ina r rt r, nce of involvin' all tin young people in a 
_rc f, oas -f learning mspite of the various socio- 
ocvno-ic constraints with hulcLig then from the 
formal echo dung pr< granne. It is resliced, for 
instance tin■ 1 ^ lura- majority of y-'ung people 
particularly belonging to the disadvantaged sections 
of the society fail to take advantage of the echo'ling 
facilities because of the rigidities uf school 
timings, the sequential character of its courses 
requiring unmterupted and regular participation 
over long periods of tine end the unsuitability 
rf courses tr the needy uf those children, The 
II n~f. rnal end part tine education prt grume (J7FE) 
f ^ r th, ago U) 8-1 4 years reop ,jids to this challcn-> 
net only ny off-Tm,; a c a Ions 0 5 course for the 
are group 9-11 y airs u/ibln.; children to cover 
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the five year course in two years but also by offering 
it at such hours which are convenient to the learners. 

In the age group 11-1 4 years, although the condensation 
of the courses is not explicitly accepted, yet the fact 
that the Non.-form.al education centres function for only 
two to three hours a day as against the five hour day at 
the regular school, the implicit understanding is that 
the courses will get suitably abridged, The major focus 
of the programme is on promoting self learning. The 
assumption made m the organisation of this programme is that 
a large body of knowledge offered at the school in a 
formal way is acquired by the children engaged m productive 
work through the process of work itself. As a result, 
they could he helped to acquire with shorter spells of 
teaching the same competencies as their counterparts 
acquire at the school. Thu major challenge of the 
programme, thus lies m relating education to the life 
needs and aspirations of the people. The two programmes - 
DACEP and CAPE under the intensive category are aimed at 
vitalising the efforts being made under the extensive 
programme of Non—formal and part tine education for the 
children in the school going age group. Understanding 
the educational needs of the children, training of 
teachers m the development and organisation of local 
specific and relevance based programmes and enthusing 
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needs of different target groups of learners and on 
decentralisation of the process and product of learning 
to the extent possible. 

Another characterstic of the programmes is that 
only the programmes m the extensive category have fixed 
targets of enrolment over a period of tine, The tiro 
programmes in this category aim at covering all the young 
people with in a limited period of time. The other 
three programmes m the intensive category are experimental 
or general in nature and have no fixed targets of 
enrolment to be achieved with in a fixed period of tine, 
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Selection of the programmes for the study 

4.2.1 The Design Development Meeting hold at 

Bangkok in July/August, 1980 had suggested that 
one programme of an extensive nature and the 
other of an intensive nature may ho selected for 
a detailed study. Accordingly the National Adult 
Education Programme (NAEP) meant for the age group 
1 55—35 years was selected for study under the 
category of Extensive Programme. The rationale 
for selecting this programme was that its outcome 
has a significant importance for the country. 

This programme has been included under the 
Minimum Needs Programme in the Sixth Dive Year 
Plan document and its importance lies m the fact 
that education of the young adults is considered 
to be a necessary condition for the achievement of 
targets of unlverealisation of elementary education. 
This provgramme is also important because the process 
of planned development in the country is directly- 
linked with the success of this pro gramme. The 
selection of this programme for this study was 
also guided by the f^ct that a number of evaluative 
studios on the programme wore available casing 
out the need for collection of detailed data 
from primary sources. 
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(ii) Nehru Yuvak Kendras (NYK) 

(iii) Non-Ionaal and part-time education 
programme for age group 6-14 years (NFS) 

(iv) Comprehensive Access no Primary Education (CAPE)- 
a UNICEF assisted Project and 

(v) Developmental Activities in Community 
Education and participation (DACEP)- 
another UNICEF assisted Project. 

4.5,2 The information was collected through a 

questionnaire which consisted of 24 questions. 

A copy of the questionnaire appears as Appendix I 
m this report, The information was sought to he 
collected from all the 51 States and Union 
Territories. However, the response from the 
States was not very encouraging and inspite of 
repeated requests, filled-m queslionnairer t:re 
received from only a few States in respect "I 
the different programmes. The number of States 
that returned the questionnaires duly filled 
m aro shown below against each programme. 
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4.3.3 National Mult Education Programme 

(i) Almost all the States started the 
programme in 1979 

(ri) The major objectives are reported 
to be the following 

(a) to impart functional literacy 

(b) to male people conscious of their 
rights and reponsibilitj os in a 
democracy. 

(c) to make people conscious of health 

and hygiene problems and their solutions 

(d) to create an awareness for better 
production techniques. 

(lii) The coverage in turms of Ho. of centres is 
reported to be as under:- 

(a) loa - 637 centres m three years 

(b) Lakshadweep 21 centres 

(c) Himachal Pradesh 316 centres 

(d) Assam 6g27 centres 
(o) Hiscram 265 centres 

(f ) Tripura Ho. of centres not mentioned. 

(iv) Almost all the States have focussed attention 
on illiterate agriculturists, agriculture 
labour and other poor sections of the populauion. 

(v) Poverty and illiteracy are reported to be 
mam characteristics of the- participants of 
the programme. 

(vi) None of the States has reported any tangible / 
process of identification of educational needs 
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(xi) 


(xii) 


(xni) 


(xiv) 


None of the States has reported any mechanism, 
of evaluating the programmes f^ra time to tine 
except that periodic reports of the supervisors; 
is collected. 

Among che main strengths of the programme, 
most of the States have highlighted only the 
importance of the programme and among 
weaknesses, the inadequacy of resources and 
lack of public coop*, ration. 

Most of the States have reported that the 
programme inerts the educational needs of 
the people only partially. Because of the 
emphasis on literacy, the awareness aspect 
receives inadequate attention. 

Almost all the States have reported that the 
programme suffers on account of availability 
of inadequate re's-urces. Almost all thu 
States have 'suggested that the rumunorntxon 
of the instructors needs to be raised fr:-ra 
the existing Rs.50/- per monish to around 
Rs*100/- or Rs.1 50/- per rwuith. It has also 
boon suggested that a ctnti e shuiild be 

f 

allowed to be opened even if the tuirolmcni 
Is around 20 only against the present aay 
expectation of 50 p-rsen per C’-ntre. 
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(' ) Tunjib : 450 fertroe 
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(f) Karnataka; 200 centres m 4 Districts. 

ITo, jf students 5000 

(g) llaharashtra; 1279 centres. 

(h) lie pm than ; 7052 centres. 

( 1 ) Assam s 56 O Centres. 

(j) Meghalaya : 680 centres. 

(iv) All the States have set up the centres In 
loeelitier with p jer cmio-oe nonie and 
Oilucnti'mad m >ndit sons. 

(v) Ernm.r.j.c p vorty, mok of educational 
consciousness and lack of appreciation jmr 
the n^ed for girls education arc reported 
to be the main features ^f the lccn.litics 
in which tile centres have been established. 

(vi) None 1 X the States has reported 1 process of 
identifying tiie educational needs «>f the 
people opthough s me of th~ Stnt ( s have lasted 
some oducati nal needs like completing 
schooling etc. 

(vii) The quueti:n~how was the programme planned 
has elicjmd inadequate answers in that most 
,if tuc States have imported the* agencies 
organising the pr -primnc rather than the 
process ,f pi inning. 
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(xi) In only six States the programme was implemented 
after conducting a socio-economic; survey of the 
localities* 

(xii) The administration of the programme in all the 
States except Maharashtra is looked after by the 
Education Department. In Maharashtra, an attemp 
has been made to entrust it to the local bodies 
under the Municipal Corporation of Bombay. 

(xiii) The involvement of Deportments ocher than education 
in the organisation of the programme is reported by 
only three States. The Departments involved a^o 
Agriculture, Health, Social Welfare and Cooperation. 
The nature and extent of collaboration has, 
however, not been specified, 

(xiv) Evaluation of the process and product in the centres 
is attempted only in some Statec- through periods 
reports from the centres. In some States, student 
achievements are evaluated for purposes of certi¬ 
fication enabling students to move on to tho formal 
schools according to their choice. It has ooen 
reported that the programme has achieved greater 
success in ni'ceo where formal schools do not exist. 
Students from such centres are reported to be 
joining the formal schools in the neighbouring 
areas after the completion of the course. 
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(xviii) Most of the States Lave iojort«.i. t’-'i Lh^ 
programme Las aroused consciousness t” fix*, 
people for the need for .ducvtirax , Ji'lT' r 
resulting m participation of dro; wutr 11 iv. 


(xix) 


programme. 

Seven out of the eleven report in. Hi* t>n> 1 vn. 
indicated made o use y of honor ad u ] ^ to the 

teachers, 1-u.L of motivet.uou on .no p^vt of 
teachers, non avail:, bility of see im L jncr’U'u] or al 


materials, inch of training pro -"aisris ' -r to'chore 


and financial constraints 


4. , 

lfi ! » 


limit'*, t ions 


(xx) 


in the 


off ocr iv 


lmrluirv 


nt- 


'ion 


4 i . 
Jn 1 


nr, ;ravu r, 


the followin' points have ixen xm/gw-t. (I by fieVxn 
out of the eleven reporting Stitts ■”xr J he 


improvement of tnc programmee:- 

(a) The remuneration paid to th r-aohirs nay 
bo increased. 


(b) bocal unemployed people should 1- ‘’pnein.tud 
as teachers. 


(c) 


The Statw Instituses of 33 due 
strengthened to be in a punt 
of feet ivc guidance. 


• be an chouVi b - 
■■ion ti provide 


(d) 


Inc ~n f ivc c in 1 ii c f o m * w f e 
mid-day meals, free uni fame 
bo made available to sti'der.t 


‘.ml 


-1 

s u< 


Ld 


(c) Adequate supply of furrimirc, .c, 
teaching aids " ad audio-visit am 
should b„ ensured for thv centres. 
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4,3.5 Comprehcraive Access to Frim ry Education (CAIE) 


from tli 1 -' 


o 


(ij Four of the eleven reporting States took up the 
prorjvrxie in 1979 while the remaining took it 

Ur, in 1 r OQ. 

ft. 

(ii) Sin o, the pro.-rammo Ive boon j_n operation 

only for the la at one or two years, the States 
h .vc w;I: reproduced the scheme in their 
r'Tnonrca, Ac ouch It is pot aeiciderod. 
noooa- ary to n 1 r'f , ■".r tue .espouse,'. hero, 
jLiiere vo two irrocuh "it ^oiiur, however, that 
rr ,9 to ' * notee from th^ a \ lonaep received 
Staler, i’no fir: th i? all t.3iu 

,o- 'iv- ip .reoiat ive of the often tt, btanf 
. make win' r Vu, pro^roriine lor doveLopmcnt; of 

ru Lev mvo taped r.d Lo'-ai c.-wifio : an true t, own'd 
materials for the. dicadv ait n ■•'ji aeetioua cf tin 
people. It ha 3 been reported rhot it would 
help on vitalising the pro,pr:ninn' of uon-fonr. *1 
'■no p rt-tme education m onirce of to,-, 
fhe OLlux* point reported in/ th > St-t^c La th t 
tlv S', i" hvei a/au-j-aa uvl th' tr ilniiip, 
iiis^ Lt.it L..r n r«M d t r b,, rui ■ j1. o .rutythoned 
to d<' ,,'vttce t ' thv, [ro/vcru , 

( ■ ii) SmCv. thxs is * L.h: T ■ i,7 r me' C jrogrnamc "boliig 
cen: r"i ly monitored • i.d -uiiod, tU. details of 
the ayhcijfc may tn neon in Mir pier 3. 
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4.3.6 Development activities in coramuniiy 
educa bion md nKrticxpTtioF^TDAC EpT 


(i) The programme was taken up m :.nc of tin 
Statec 'v; oorly is 1976 an! ir some -v], ra 

as late as 1931. In the finer roiy- “f Sl/tne, 
it has been gradually civ ’ mn V > ■ : : ' y / 

to around, six villager,. 

(ii) Bung a centrally sponsor, a uro v w , vhe 
objectives for the pro r~imv v on .y 7 Si. tv 
are nothing but a re prod not Lon of t> c 

as ruoh. 


(iii) All the States have report id hi •t t. r > ^ogrsmrv 

is implemented m 2-6 village .n the 
educationally, socially and tmioa: Ly 

backward areas of fn. St .1 , 

(iv) High rate of illitcr-cy, icon mile v ovcvtj 'rd 


(v) 


social backwardness are reported to bo +iii na;'n 
characteristics of the localities m winch tiv 
programme is implemented in almost ill the Stntc s# 
The quo,? cion relating to the qr'vcsr and ore duo t 


of idontixioation of uduc iti- 
elicited specific i Tpons* n. 


Ali 


needs has not 
th* States 


have reported that eluc- jj.uc '1 vi'd;", were 
identified on the bvis of tic. ", ' >** cone ic 

survey of the localities. He-ra >v: L nf ill lterac^ 
awareners ~oo*rt withy liv* n * -i;u improvement 
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Uii) 


(vin) 


of L^cnoni'' eondit ions through participation m 
d .‘Vol'-'pTacnt^l activities "ro the main n.eds reported 
t, have bon identified for the different a50 groups. 

Kort of eh* Status have responded tint the programmer 
fi»r t he .*» ntr 1 n vuv planned 21 bn n 11 3 of so^io- 
umnovi' ye end d incus j 1 on;: non ; community 

nvnb' a ,11 n tn Mit r -mven of tin- dupe lopiiumtal 
ugonclee. 

Hoof nf th-_ ft ic u h •- p ■■ ; of- th u W. 1 CS" funds 

art, the mu:: c r "tr (, K >f >2 1 tie- th e;r ciu-os on the 

«* 

‘■rg’ nimbi n Ox invar iiu-, fun v from the State 
Gcvornient no Use b ■ vr< in nn Stab 1 „ 

Support ' f tit • > ,r on 1 G,y m t-ros of m rm mttuon 
and i‘ * a h r i\ v lonfh • .,r m. In " ’it of tK 

3 t'<t< e, on ! y. 

Am on 5 the n^jor 'lotivjlit ; und« r t.j 'ro/.’t, nine si 
**11 thu Sfit‘ e. In'vi morbid nrs; mination of o.;a:-ie it> -1 
cduc** ti -11 pro^r^nr 10 , for tic • yo rrup C~\»1 years, 
adult edum 11 m proyr mum for IS- i -y*- put"U u 1 
Kihilo Mm: L ' ti dlrcum urn "y a, , r ui-’Ls and 


vsnurn r -t' nd t r^du * t lot ‘ I vl> 
to be Uu nun , 1 y - f j .‘‘Oi'* 1 " n , ■ ■ 1 >■ 

Tnrt ruction i a^-rl U nr v" , 4 . ■ ■ 


'v* 1 ^ ►, jr x r» ^ ^ 

“ Oil f'u'lu, 

w ;r ,, n urns 


r he di.f r- lit nn gcorw ait u rvai ul t<- Irvo boon 
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prepared in almost all the* States ref 1,-cling the 
local needs and conditions of thu people. Thos-, 
macom-is nro, however, reported to be quasi c it 'lively 
inadequate* "hie number oi participants in the 
programmes of the centres has on '.y h r i r r ■. rtjd^bp 
Kndhya Pradesh to bo between 78 -nd 195* 

(ix) Administratively the centres me mu rr Thu control 
of the nearby -ceochors training nuuit’-t s -no the 
State Institute oi Education m the £rite. 

(x) The departments oth^r clr-r* educ fim eoil.ibcm ting 
in the implement vfc ion of the meg ram i * re roert-. 1 
to be Agriculture, Health, Social bcl* re, imim -j 
husbandary, Community Development, Coorerotives m 
Pane hay a to. The nature* and extent n cell -bor tlon 
has not boon reported by nay Sta go. 

(xi) Evaluation of the programme* is reported «.c have 
been attempted only m a few States o: the b-cis of 
periodic meetings and discussions with people in 
the locality. Suit^bl- follow up crt^on is also 
reported Lo hav, been t-kcu in oeim- if rodiiloatim 
of the programmes m some St 1 s* 


m* ^r\(* 
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covL.ra.~e in terns of number of lcca -1 lvll'c n-,. 1 do to 
be increased. Adequate supply of mcf-mct-c nal 
materials and aids for the cent evs is . j so 
suggested by three States to improve 'he program*-r, 
4.,4 Data from other sources 

Data from other sources liar coon cc . ~ 1 

mainly in respect of (i) the Nation -1 1 .ui.u_i La-; ion 
Programme (NAEP) and ( 11 ) the nen-foraai ' nd . rt 
education programme organised jn an Liip-n-i r L b .-.if 
by the constituent units of IT.d.E.Ii.f. s ■ h r ol h'e 
programmes were selected for a more Lima civ-, 

study as per suggestions of the Design D- relogii nt 
Meeting. The data av .liable in r^ap^ct ■ f . tv' 
programmes is given belows- 

4.4.1 National Adult Education P r grjlTsmghhJ, 

Two types of data in respect >£ the NAEI 
were available from the publications o' the 
Directorate of Adult Education. ihe iiivt uype 
of data refer to the quantification of number of 
Adult Education Centres functioning an 1979 
and 1980. This data provider an .nuvh 
of the e~v- rage /ed un or er : 'V "'. >e» 

The second ty>. of O-t nr, " onhe bh r n 
the cvaluati 1 - :rui*-. carried out ny 
of repute a hr nt Vno fund l min' £ the Adult 
Education Ch„r~n End or tin: ■- theory, the d-'ta 
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As 

on 1.4.1980 


(a) 

Rural functional Literacy Programse 

- 17643 centres 

00 

State Gro Tr t. Projects 

- 3hi 78 contr. s 

(C) 

Voluntary agencies with central 
a ssistance 

- 1295 centres 

(d) 

Nehru Yuv.ak Kendras 

- 19* d c> iitr* .w 

(e) 

Universities and Colleges 

- 1 mo j.ntru: 

(f) 

Others 

«•* b A r c ntfi',* 


m o rii h ^ 
i- 

■l^i"' centres 


Source: 


UAEP Newsle ttor? Vol. XV No . <i ; More L—v.ri I 

P.5. 
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(ii) In the review :,i tire sex r, p/r r ie n l c'adi.ee on 
Hotional Adult Education Programme, Dr. .mn ; Digit ■ nd her 
colleagues of the Dirertor-to of Adult Educ^ A ■, n ha\ e 
brought out the following points which h* ve Ixai’ing ;n 
policy and planning decisions. 

(a) Except m Tamil Nadu, a larger nunlm* of Title 
centres were in eporaiion than female centric. In Bihar, 
only 1o per cent of the centres wore ue-nt for females. 

(h) The participation rate of SC /SI p ovul^ lion 
was found t<.< bo cncourugi-ti except ir Aaj's'huu, where 
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(I) Except m Taml Nadu, nort nalo tin,. f.rl. 
instructors were running tin. pr'grume. 

(3) While very little is revualed b j the studies 
oh out the content, quality end relev nee 01 1 In, torn'a 
given to the instructors, it has ber’hooiv 1 .' ui c * *, 
that the training organised wm none time eg; 1 a, 
only m some crises at the c omens eneivt i 1 ^ ■ *. *. 

The inadequacy of the nonor^nun f r th m iru!*t vr 


t h 


has also been pointed ufc by the studies* 

(k) The studies indicated tint 'list at irh rt i n was 
expressed by the vuiuiis i’unotion^riv s ''oau Lin;) *nd 
inadequacy of treimn^/learmny act-Tx^ls, :‘l-ia wm ais 
mention cf leek of appropriate loarnin ' 1 


, _ i’i 1 Ls 


( 1 ) While the studies shewed that by 1 ad Imp., 


the emphasis of the anuit uduc°ti n prmruu 
mainly on literacy, ere ‘--tteript ’nan b ei n 


in. cm h< 


0 .‘tje'lx' £ i; 


f L ’ f> 


'by I*rharashtra and Bihar to extend th. r 
programme to include 1 funetionalit / 1 md 1 
components. Lack 01 cooperation from eh*- avn pas 

agencies u-s the m°in reason far tn H- - *•* l1 * n ‘ 

/ 

a literacy effort. 

(n) The involvement of th* >* ,T un * h/ a * 

providing facilities f r the 'unm s* oa 1 I' ■ 


marginal in all the places. 
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Table 4.2 Enrolments m NCERT run HFE Centres 
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i y _ n . rr 

Analy s is of data "'r id a .rr/.y?' ■ ir a 

4.1 Shis study lias "been concerned with the two basic 

questions of adequacy and effectiveness of the efforts mac c 

/ 

in' India for meeting the educational needs of young oeoplo 
without schooling or with incomplete schooling, She data 
presented in the previous chapter is, therefore, analysed 
against these two criterion points. 

4.2 The Adequacy of the efforts 

a. 

4,2,1 The adequacy cf the efforts being made jn the 
country can be judged from two stand points vis 
(i) against the National estimates Oi the needs 
and (ii) against the targets fixed under the 
specific programmes. It may bo noted in this context 
that the two major programmes, vis the Hon-formal 
and part-time education programme (UPS) for the 
age group 9-14 years and toe National Adult Education 
Programme (NAS?) for th- age group 15-35 years have 
been launched with specific targets of enrolment. 
These targets fall short of the National estimates 
of total needs for a variety of reasons most 
important ano^y t;.i.r. being (a) the non feasibility 
of expansion of the programmer, raid (b) the 
limitations of available resources, both human and 
material. The a rliable data would, therefore, be 
first analysed in terms of the targets fixed under 
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the programmer, and tu-.n nr. .it, ; z /o>\ 
to see the extent to which the t-v t 

total needs. 

4,2.2 The Eon-formal and part time education pro f y n m r iC 

for the ego group 

4.2.2.1 The Working Group on Elemcnto/'y Ed neat in. hi 
fixed a target of covering 12,0 million children in 
the age group 6-11 years and another 4.0 million 
in the age group 11-14 years fcy the end of 1983 
under this programme. The targets fixed by the 
Ministry of Education were of almost the same order. 
As per the Ministry's targets, 9.382 million children 
were to he covered under the programme by the States 
und^-r their Master Plans for Universalisution of 
elementary education and an additional 2,963 million 
children wore to ho covered in the nine educationally 
backward States with the help of central assistance* 
The total target would thus come to 12*345 million 
as against the target of only 12.0 million 
recommended by the Working Group, 

4.2.2. 2 Data on the coverage achieved so far was not 
avii] 'hie from all the States e/U?e. with the result 
that an exact estimate of the achievesxt of targets 
can net be foimcd. The data received from the ton 
State s/TJTs for this study (Refer to para 4*3*4) 
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indicate that the programme has been gr'dually , 
momentum in the different States/UTs. The S^bo s f 
Gujarat, Kerala and Madhya Pradesh have not mentioned 
the number of centres established hub have reported that 
the entire Stato is covered under the programme. In th: 
remaining six States the total number of centres cones to 


around 9800 which could be expected to meet the needs 
of around ,3 million children at the rate of 30 children 
per centre. If the achievements in these six States arc 
taken as representative for the whole country, it would 
suggest that the total coverage under the projrammo so 
far would be five times the achievements in the six States 
as there are 31 States/UTs in all in the country. The 
achievement for the whole country could thus be taken 
to bo of the order of 1.5 million against the target of 
12,0 million by 1983* Since tr.o programme h s been in 
operation for the last three years --iter the formulation 
of the scheme, it could be hoped that it would gather 
further momentum in the next few years, Sven then, it 
would appear th it to achieve the target of covering 


12,0 niliion hitldiv i 


under bhe programme by 1983 


would be | cssable only when very streneous efforti 


are undo over the n^xt tvro yours. 



the programmes and tn-^i '’n ait, _ t ro^i' 1 
to see the extent tu which tl/' : r re/i r. l ; 
total needs. 

4,2.2 The hon-formal and part time education pro,,or. me 
for the ago^roup 9-14 y earn (NffE) ~ 

4*2,2.1 The Working Group on Elemental Edueat; .n. L "1 

fixed a target of covering 12,0 million children in 
the age group 6-11 gears and another 4.0 million 
in the age group 11-14 years by the end of 1983 
under this programme. The targets fixed by the 
Ministry of Education were of almost the same order. 
As per the Ministry's targets, 9.382 million children 
were to be covered under the programme by the States 
under their Master Plans for Univerealisation of 
elementary education and an additional 2,963 million 
children were ao be covered in the nine educationally 
backward States with the help of central assistance. 
The total target would thu3 come to 12*545 million 
as against the larget of only 12.0 million 
recommended by the Working Group, 

4.2.2,2 Data on the coverage achieved so far was not 

aval] 'hie from all the Statos/Ufc, with the result 
bhat un exact estimate of the achievement of targets 
con not be foimod. The data received from the ten 
States/UTs for this study (Refer to para 4,3*4} 
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Indicate that the pro Tarn j Jr* a bca^. ;a dir 1 hr 
momentum in the different Stntes/Ufr. ii.o S-t/ to,; vf 
Gujarat, Kerala nnd Ih'diyn Pradesh have not nm 1 b■ omd 
the number of centra rg tn oil lone^ but Iwvl ^cpor'cl f**n 
the entire State in covered under the lowr-mmo. Jr th- 
remaining six States the total number of emtroo conee to 
around 9800 which could l>u expected tn moot the roe^s 
of around , 3 million children at the- rate of 00 children 
per centre. If the achievements in those sin States are 
taken as representative for tho whole country, it would 
surest that tho total coverage under the programme go 
far would be five times the achievements in tho six Status 
as there are 31 Stotug/UTo in all ii* tho country* Tho 
achievement for the ''hole country could thus bo taken 
to bo of the ord-->r of 1 *> million against the .argot cf 
12.0 million by 1983# Since the programme h’s been in 
operation for bho 1' at three years after the formulation 
of the rchr n e. it could bo hoped that it would Gather 
further momentum in the next few years. Even then, it 
would aufo-’r tint to achieve tho target of covering 


12,0 million childivu under tho progr*V’; n o by 1903 
would bo possible only when vory strenuous efforts 
are undo over the next two years. 
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4.2.2.3 'Phe findings of the >rt:i A..1 Inli* , 

Survey with regard to ago specific „rr lr.w» c 

in the schools (Refer to para 2,11) *ould su > sL 
raising of enrolment targets under the pro ram o to 
still higher levels so os to achieve tan C'-r ;u o' 
the entire population an per const!lutional provisions. 

In view of this it could bo concluded that the unisting 
achievements under the programme are not adenuute 
enough to help in the acliievement of the larger goal 
of ensuring the right to education to all the children 
in the age group 6-14 years. 

4.2.2.4 Ihe two significant target groups to he covered 
under the project have boon (a) the scheduled castes/ 
scheduled tribes population, which constitute the main 
disadvantaged sections of the society and (b) girls 
who get deprived of education because of various socio¬ 
economic reasons. Although data with regard to the 

ratj of participation of the target groups in the programme 
for the country as a whole lias not been available, the 
data available for the 207 non-formal and part - time 
education centres orginicod under the aegis of II.C.S.R.?. 
could bo used to tnrow ecao light on the participation 
rates. It has, however, tc be not :d that these centres, 
run on an experimental basis, all over the country have 
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had a specific focus of covering iX disav.hr g 1 
sections of the society. This data could not, 
therefore, be taken to to representative of tic 
scene available ir, the country. Table 4*2 brin-r 
out the fact that the moan ciu'olmont in 165 of tinco 
centres for which data was available w-a 38. The 
trunk up of this figures in terms of enrolment of 
boys mid girls is not possible in view of non¬ 
availability of data. In 200 of those centres, the 
average enrolment of SO/ST boys and girls together 
works out to be 22,or 5S per cent of total enrolment. 

The break up of this average enrolment in terms of 
bays and girls comes to 14 and fi giving a percent - ry 
of 37 and 21 respectively. Judged from this data, 
the partldp.-tion of the SC/31 population in the 
programme seems to be very rutisfnetor,/. It line 
however to bo noted that the rate of pnrbicipu: *.on of 
girls in the programme is roughly half of lhat for the 
coys vilcn -/;ui p suggest that even in the disadvantaged 
sect, one of the socle by, tX programme has not sucooodcd 
in enrolling girls in the same proportion in which 
it 1ms enrolled the beys* One of the main factors 


for thir limitation could be the proportions in which 
male ~nd female teachers ore engaged in running the 
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centres. It goes wi .nout v y ; > ; f <_■ 

a lady teacher in the t,:n J -rt e ill -r '1 h j. >*• . 
inclination to the parents to send tin, girls , it. 
the centres. From I a.hie i.3 it is i tttd thv ^ ov<" i 
the experimental centres of iT,C*E,R,T., the pr*‘ a r’;: 
of lady teachers was only 13*2 per con!; ni fie I'ful 
number of teachers. It is also nc owl that only M ." 
per cent teachers belonged to the ,31/ST category and 
the percentage of lady teachers wider this category 
comes to a paLtry 1,8 per cent. 


4.2 *2*5 ..’hilc it is not possible tu go into the reasons f ~r 

this low involvement of lady teachers, both in the 
whole group as well as the SC/ST category, as data on 
the point is n»t available, it could bo concluded 
that without an adequate involve!lent of lady teachers 
in both the general and the SO/ST category, it would 
be difficult to onrure greater participation of girls 
in the programme. If night as well be reasonable to 
t hi-.i v that the participation of disadvantaged sections 
of the society in the programme ceuld bo considerably 
im^jv*-' *f laz _r nunilor jf teachers for this worh 
are dr '.wn from this category* It is to bo noted in 
this context that the scheme formulated by the 
Ministry of Education does not include any suggestions 


on this point* 
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4*2*2,6 This progr.m :r ’ ce< t wirh . r ' 1 • ]J r r *ir; 

involving the disadvantaged ih. *a 

a procure of learning to help icon :\"ai i tho 1 . j 

opportunity* It Ins boon in existence aA'j for obe 
last fe¥ years, The scant data •>/-liable for this 
study floes not justify forr.iuJ.atxon of *. definit , 
opinion on the adequacy of the er'Cort* It would, 
however, be reasonable to surest th^t various aspect 
of the programme need to be reviewed from time to time 
through detailed studies. This preliminary study could 
bo taken as only one step in that desired direction. 

^*2.3 National Adult Eaxwti* n Wro^rc.mmo (bAEl) 

4.2*3,1 The target fixed under the programs wore 

to ccvt,r loo million adults by 1983-84, The 
conu^tive coverage upto 1079-80 was to bo 6,0 
million and that upto 1980-81 was to be of the 
ordc-’ of 15*0 million. As - ;ninst this she nirfeer 
of centres f jT Adult Epue-tiwi in existence in the 
yunr 1970-80 were 91181 giving an enrolm-mt of 
2*8 million at the rate of ”0 adults per centre, 
la t'-< year 1980-81, the number of centres 
(iL.cn.'r d rar«;Lnnlly tf the ’hguro of 915*0 
fivai "‘n j;v’ >1; ml «.£ L,7- million adults 
(i-u. ter to pan r»v,1}, G vtulntively, the coverage 
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upto 1QdO-SI comes to or-"a'. 1 . ? t i r *' ! 

target of 15.0 million. The r, r, receive’' 

the States through the questionnaire ore f:r to 
inadequate to throw any mere light on che a.'hio/ acnv: 
under the programme, The achj.cvoi.Kni bs under the 
programme are, thus, inadequate tu nrtoh the 
giganric task of covering 100 million adults by 
1983-8d. 

4.2,3*2 If an account is taken of the increase in the 

number of illiterates in the country as revealed by 
the 1981 census (Refer to para 2,6}, the target would 
have tn be revised from 100 mil’in; to 128 million 
which would further point out the inadequacy of the, 
efforts inspite of the policy deei'-rations. 

4.2,3.3 In terms of the participation of wC/SI population 

and women *'s tie two min target ,groups under the 
program.,, me available appraisal studios point out 
that while participation rate of SO/ST population was 
found to be satisfactory (except in Raj-sthan), the 
participation rate - 1 -'' ,v» en in the programme was 
fairly luv, It is to be noted in this context that 
the low ] ia rue ip if ion rate of women could once again be 
attributed to r low proportion of female instructors 
as it has lx or* reported that except in Tsgril Hadu, 



mere nalu than female instructors ' - rim* In, t . 

programme. The srtiufnct:ry peril 1. tfcion rate ef 


SC/3'1 population could also llkewltn. be attribvl 1 
to the high proportion of instructor*. b longing to this 
category (Refer to 4.4.1). lair vr^uld suggest tint 
in order to succeed in covering the target group <;i 
women, it would be desirable to lay stress on opening 
of larger number of centres for women and on increasing 
the proportion r-f women instructors* 


The, ?>ff eetiveness _ A the Programmes 
4,3J The data available is amenable to an analysis 
for effectiveness of the programmes on the 
following points; 

(a) Identification of educes:onal needs 
„i learner 3 

(b) Me livation of the participants 

(e) Quality cf the teachers 

(d) Quality of instructional materials and 

(o) 1 v' liability of resources, 

*h3 0 TJo'ifci fioation of the educational needs 

A map] nr criterion in \ etc raining the 


uflVtivcneri? of the programmes in their 
suitability to mo it the identified educational needs 
of the people. It is to bo noted in this context 
that both the extensive programmes as well as 
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the three programmes of an intensive r;/’Te crv- 1 * 
under this study start with the basic premise if 
developing the programmes according to ike idertifi ■'! 
needs of the people. The responses received from hue 
States/UTs, for the different programmes and the 
findings available from other studies bring out the 
fact that inspite of the appreciation of the importance 
of identification of educational needs for the different 


target groups and at as decentralised a level as possible, 
the only effort mode under the programmes is tho 
organisation of a survey of socio-economic conditions 
for tho lmcsi5tje^ 5 which the programmes are launched. 

In a very general way, this effort is token to be identical 
to tho identification of educational needs, A report on 


effort made under project DACBP for identifier 


of educational needs of out-of-school population is 


included in the report as Appendix-II. As has boon pointed 
out in chapter I, the term 'educational needs' is not 


amenable to a specific definition although it could be 


taken be synomyuous with Pupil needs, G:ing by the 
definition of pupil r^ds in Good's 'Dictionary of 
Education', an identification of educe U onal needs frr n 
specific target population would involve discuss ions with 
the taigct population for eliciting tho educational needs 



beside s a study of their &'*cio-.co-'n io oondili *rv, 

A process of determining educational m r do fir specifi: 
target populations on bhe* basis of a r, turfy of t wJz i 


socio-economic conditions, decs net r t m to 


nvx\ 


emerged in the country us yet. It is also not known 
if ouch a pro*’one can beta, ^evcieped tl; sun ore. 

However, it in clu.ir tint one of the limiting factors 
in making the. efforts effective could bo an made a note 
understanding of the educ itionnl nivk cf the young 
people* In order to make the programmes effective, 
it would be desirable to pay greater attention to 
this aspect ;i ;ork* 

^ Motivati on J th e par tie 1 rants 

U3.3.1 Mo ti/at.ii r. of tne participants depends to a 

great extent on teeir vision of the utility of tiu 
programmes to rie.t their immediate an I distant needs. 

All tin' fi. nr'.grammes under study are focussed 
at nc% 1/w>pA4> * iii.** liT** 1 nexdc of people belonging to 

the eis'il 1 v r.t’iged "oe lions <■'£ tlie society where poverty 
it* tie rrin i , .'nalruu:t, Iho support of the developmental 
agencies in Ivin png "bout gr'dual chan/,os In the socio- 
ccoruuie o in 1 ir ir cf then*' po jplc is seen as 
important for fin off* ctiveness of all the programmes 


miner 


O uU' j . 


laiu I1FE, lor and tin HYIC -aim at 
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involving people in the devoid menb 1 

DAC3P views participation in program „ 3 jf l ."no . „„ 

grow concurrently with changes in socio-econo* mo -* ,i'*l„ r. 

through the support of the developmental agencies. 

The GAPE programmes depends on the help of the rh/.v 10 pm.n >; 
agencies in tho identification of suitable learning 
sequences. The available data, however, suggests that 
the support available to thoso programmes from the 
developmental agencies is b^th inadequate and difficult 
to manage. A mechanism of coordination of effort between 
the education department and the developmental departments 
of Health, Agriculture, Industries, Animal husboadry and 
others has not yet emerged. In the absence of this 
mechanism, the developments promoted by all these 
departments remain isolated and fail to provide support 
to cadi other. 


4.3»3»2 An index of the motivation of tho learners is 


available under the NAEP. It is noted that ageinasi an 


average enrolment of 28 adults per centre, the average 
dailj w-1v-icc from 17.S in Tamil Hadu to 


23*3 in G-uj-'rot, Tho mean value of average attendance 
comes to 20. It is also noted that around 18 per cent 


of the learners ^rrp out b fvr._ completin'* tl c pr-rra^r.e 
and around 50 per cent fail to attain desirable levels 
of achievement. The erratic trend noted in enrolments 
"being carried out throughout the duration of the course 
to keep the enrolments in the ..... 




region of 30 for each centre cutout ir/ x it is moo: : , 
desire of the crTnieurp to maintain tie fur.ctionin; u 
the centres rather three the desire of tiu partis' arts f j 
take full ndvantnv'j if the pr porTinc. hi ? *k *- p 
motivation on the part of the learners - v ojec the 
effectiveness of the programme and, therefore, deserves 
attention* Although data on this aspect in respect of 
other programmes is not available, it is possible tint 
the situation may not Lc very different there too. 

Further detailed studies on this aspect need to he earned 
out to find solutions to thin problem, 

•5*4 Qu.nl j ty of T. a chera 

4.3*4.1 She quality of the teachers is mainly dependent 

on tVce f vtcrs vis (a) their educaxiorial qualifications, 

(b) tr.vir tr n min 0 end (c ) their incentives. Under 

the Ua‘ ional udnlt Education Programme, it is noted that 

tlu rnctruoVrc generally oosccscd low educational 

* either 

onii" 1 1 ■*' ti or . v’i received Aio training for the job 
or inadequate training limiting the scope of their 
efLectivenass. Inalecuate honcrariun for the work 
is resorted to be working as a disincentive and, therefor 
the States Inve LUggestud the need for increase in the 


amounts paid to them as honorarium. 
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4.3,4*2 From the dots <aviil'!bl r f-r , *\ 

Centres, it is noted bh.t around 6\ r j p^r * : c ’■*' 

teachers were either matriculates cr parser *e.‘ .. -1 ' 
higher qualifications and as much as 16 \er cent wv? j 
graduates. Once again it is to be luted Ur t this 
situation is not representative of the country as a 
whole as teachers in these centres get ''round trie \ as 
much interms of honorarium as their counterparts in 
the State run centres. The States have, therefore, 
suggested the need for improvement m the honorarium 
paid to the te?chore for work in the HFE centres, 

Tho response from the States also indicates that no 
specific training 'r.prnmc has been offered to those 
teachers as most of them arc dr von from the regular 


schools to work m the NFE centres on a y:r t-tiire 
basis. In view of their pre-service training, which 
is mainly focussed on the needs of the formal school 
and in tho absence cf specific orientations to the 
needs cf the non-fomal approach, it is understandable 
that these iwishers conduct tho programmes, in the 
HFB centres m the lines cf the formal school limiting 
tho effectiveness of the urogram considerably. 
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4.3*4*3 This lacuna in who training „f te-wh-wc - or * r 

in the ICS centres is 3ought to be met throw'll the 

implementation of Project CAPS which aims at n orij..’;in 

the programmee in the elementary t<'uohjr trailing 
to 

inotitutionc/train obudint-teuehars f"r w >rk both -»n 
the formal schools ami the Hon-formal education centime. 
However, the products of this programme, winch is still 
in its development at stages, would toko a few years to 
reach the employment level m view of the limited 
employment opportunities in the country. He an while, 
it is necessary to develop training programmer, for the 
teachers working in the centres to make the programme 
effective. 


1.3.4*4 Thu scheme visualises the placement of one teacher 

for each centre :f mn~formal and part-time education 
irrespective -a the aye group dealt by it. The data 
available fer 'h,n a 3 a w,T # run centres reveals the oulebenre 


of .ino tuacu r 
consideration j. 
an nwu; h 
yearn where the 
case v.f centra,: 1 
that all the s’" 


’..r • .ntre. The aue stern T ortii a 
s ’.dm th ,r this provision should bo taken 
in the oentree far tin aye group 11-14 
course is not ta be restruetnrod ns in the 
'.\)T a f 'e group 3-11 years. The assumption 
ndonts in the centre weuJd be beginning 


the work at the came level enabling a tcaojacr tr do justice 



to a group of students may n 1 Lc \ - 1 _ 

of tho problem of drop cuts at -.11 ;t~ 'o.-j .ft., 
ladder, It appears that a very sinplifjr d /lev; ; i r, i' hk. o.. 
taken of the past educational attain ic: -is jf c’nldn 
coining to tho ncn-fomal education centres 'it loth tho 
age levels with tho result that a rrovimon. for n3 y 
ono teacher per centre has been nado in the schone. 

In the age group 0-11 years, it night work well hut 
in the centres for the ago group 11-14 yerrs it night 
"be desirable to increase the number of teachers to 
make the programme effective, 

4.3*5 Quality of instructional materials 

Yery little data on this aspect of the programmes 
is avoidable except that the supply of instructional 
materials in tho NAEP centres are reported to be both 
inadequate- in quantity and not very suitable to the 
needs' of tho learners. Under the E?E and the DACEP 
also only some States have reported prep?ration of 
specific instructional materials suitable to the needs 
of the learners. In terms of quantity, ;owever, the 
supply cf those materials in the centres is reported 
as inadequate. Inject CAPE is gonoraliny a mechanism 
for the development of local specific and relevance 
based instructional materials which after trial testing 
would help in meeting the needs of the SEE centres to 
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a considorublo extent and of tho UAA? con" • cs b - 
extent only, A r.eehanisr for tho level vjpont of local 
specific and rclrmioo b^ned notariats m ri 'quite 
quantity and variety still needs hn be fontv*ted to 
iiopr<'Ve the effectiveness of the aryprau.o. 


4*3*6 Availability of Resources 

Almost on the programmes depend exclusively on 
the availability of resources from the State or Central 
budgets or are partly funded by U1IICU7 assistance. 

This brings in serious limitations in their expansion 
and improvement, The hope that local comuni tips will 
be able to extend facilities for the organisation of 
the programme hoc been fulfilled in only a few States. 


Under tho riven 


the lini-afciona with which 


both tho extensive prodromes of 


P and m suffer 


will net ret removed unless either greater provisions 
for education are rude in tho budgets of the States and 
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In view of the commitment ol the Notic 
a right to education for all the young people,it m- „ * J 
be out of place to put forth a few suggestions for th„ 
achievement of the goal, inspite of thu limitation^ ' f 
this study. These suggestions are: 

(i) The enrolments unck-r the Non-formal and ;..it 
time education programme (NFE) meant for the children of 
age group 9-14 years have not so far been of an order 
which may inspire a hope of the achievement of the targets 
fixed for the programme. The inadequate participation of 
girls in the programme has to receive groater attention in 
the years to come. Stress has, therefore, to be laid on 
involvement of a larger number of women-teachers in the 
organisation of the work in the N5E centres. 

(ii) There is a greater stress at present on the 
coverage of the age group 9-11 years under the NFE programme. 
A limited coverage in the age group 11-14 years has been 
visualised in the scheme. While the younger age group 
poses “ihiin participation on account of the limited 
provisions in terms of number of centres for this ago group. 
It might bo desirable to think of other alternative a 
approaches supplement this effort for meeting the hoods 
of this age group. This is all the more necessary in 
viow ^f the nature of the programmes to bo offered by the 
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NF£ centres to this ago group. As pc? the schema, l ~ 
condensation of the c>uist.s allured m w ho nid-le 
is net being visualised for the courses t bo <11 „i . 
through the IIFE centres as Is the case i r th . ... 
group. In order to make the prorra^o s effective -n it*. 

NFE centres, there w^uld either food f r at loal ^vue 
teachers for each centre to deal with three different groups 
of children having loft school at the end of Glass V, VI or 
VII or the centres would be able to enrol children at only 
one achievement level. The first alternative would mean 
greater costs, which in view of the limitations of available 
resources would tend to further reduce the number of centres. 
The second alternative, on the other hand, would tend to 
ignore the n-eds of two thirds of the population, needing 
the programme, to regain the lost opportunity. loth ways, 
the programme will be faced with limitations which would 
not be in keeping with the National aspirations. In view 
of this, it is felt that the needs n £ a large majority 
of chil - * -r Vt-innns of completing the middle school stage, 
inspite of the limitations caused by unsultability of 
schorl could bo met through the offering of 

correspondents ce'irr* s. Those courses could greitly 
reduce the workload on the teachers 'ind help in covering 
the target populations within the limitations of available 
resources. It may bo noted in this context that the 
Central Board of Secondary Education has already lauched 



a programme of this nd:ure byxtt'ug u. th* *0tat, 
which aims at helping the '►.prlvo’ s cti f c 5 
to complete their studies upto the a/rie^tiu c . .. 

effort, on sinilar linos, aimed at boldine ckil-’r -1 
complete the middle seh^'l stage could greatly bel^ i’ 
overcoming the limitations of the NFS centres f 'r o> i 
group 11-14 years. These centres could, then c-ncuMr. a 
attention on the functional nature of courses which, ir: 
itself, is rrt a small thing to achieve. The uialir, f 
functions enjoined on the NPE centres could, thus, h. 
reduced considerably. 

(iii) The limitations of available resources arid the 
gigantic proportions of the magnitude of the task in 
meeting the educational needs of all the y ung pcorle in 
the country has compelled the planners to restrict 
expenditure on each aspect of both tho DPS yr 1 the * r A£F, 
often resulting in serious limitations in achievement 
insjite of best of intentions. Different aspects of those 
programmes hav*-, therefore, to bo reviewed at regular 
intervals, through detailed studies, tr identify the needed 
changes for the- optimisation of the efforts, A much 
larger support of the international agencies in the 
implemcntaii on of these programme could also he d is cuss e a 
at appropriate levels to overcome the limitations of 


available resources. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE TC FURNISH INFORMATION BE CARPI 


EXISTIHG PROGRAMME 


IDENTIFYI 


D A T 


1. Name of the Institution/Agency 
Implementing the programme 
(with complete postal address) 


2. Name of the programme 


3, Whether Governmental programme/ 
private/Govt, sponsored 


4. Clientele (Age-group covered) 
of the programme 


1/2 u 


1„ Ho 1 ./ 1 cr*: h 


4 «- 


V 


1 ' iC ‘I 




K 

L, 


:i . n ( c 


ir 


lti^n? 


(couple b j y j ars ) Pi *<'£» ira j ca k 
and year o; CDsuorcumont of the pro _,r o i 


r t> rt *'* 


“\ 

^ « 


2, Program Objectives (Please Indicate both general 
and specific objectives of the programine). 


3i Areas covered by the project (Please specify districts, 
number of villages/centres, rural/urban areas the type 
of group(s) it is catering to e 9 g t ST/SC etc*). 




4, 


Brief ly d ; s ** w .be zr.z z 3c * •* -ocor.oni c 
conditions of the com, n;x- c vzi 


and a 
£ 


a+i' 


A ' ^ 

^ j. 


5, Please indicate the main problems faced by the 
communities and their magnitude. 




*\ 


Hnw was tho prngroro planned? (Agencies involved, 
»tw<* nhin etc,) 



8, How was the program initiated*? OTasw sp^c. 
the types of area and procedures ii :t ± L yed and 
justification for the programme). 


9* Briefly indicate the financial as well as non-fin&ncial 
inputs provided to the program by different agencies. 
(Please specify the governmental and no-governmental 
inputs separately-both in cash i.c. monetary and in 
kind i.e. non-aonetary such as equipment, building, 
furniture etc.) 



10, Briefly der-vlVi 4 to verloro ruc', of tie p 
(hiersu ' /'V typos of act, * 
runiber r ^i categ*3ri js of o: j; tic ,: . , "- 1 f 
duration of progrmos, personnel .arnrg ii 
programs, training of personnel etc.) 


»»> 


ot'j 


11, Brlefy describe the processes and steps involved in 
the programs inplcanr/fcation such as survey of the 
aroa/cumunities, preparation of programmes & watorifO 
launching rj the programs etc, 




10* Brief 1 y vsrio : .vr* c' - u*° tbo **" 

(titw 'i'i: types of at t« ’ Lt - 1 . 

nurJ’^r ?r] cntegniis cl oon'iic" *- 3 J v/i: „ 
duration of programs, personnel ir. the 

programme, training of personnel etc.) 


11* Briefy ciusmbo the processes and steps involved in 
the programme implementation such as survey of the 
are a/comuni ties, preparation of programmes & matorinls 
launching cf.the programmes etc. 



1/7 i- 


12, What .1*3 too a'lintr/s 
atlon of tue progre 
levels? 


r -otl <g suc 

rnhiO -right fr 


«uro for tto* 

3 apex t, tlm 


\ 


13, Please name the other agencies/departments collaborating 
with the programme and their type and extent of 
collaboration. 


14. Is there any mechanism to evaluate the programmes 
periodically such as administration of questionnaires 
or 1mrHe tests, observation, informal discussions otc. 
If so, stak it briefly? 



17, What foi low-up action 1.-3 
programs on the basis of 


b-< v i t ' i rr ^ 
evaiuatr., rr t jrV 


18. Briefly describe the main strong and weak points of 
the pro^c^fio (in qualitative and quantitative tens), 



X 


13* Do you think Iho his b-** n 

or partially educational roods of tK o"» a*t„ 
which pro prate was launched? It se, in wlni vl u j 


2c* Please mention xmpaco ,s t th, programme - immediat 
as well as long term. 




» 

* ** 



Please decor]ho bo \ fly 
occurred as a result cf 


tne t; j r e of chafes th 
frOj-i^rxe i: t 1 * c . ' 


22. Pleaso indicate some of the difficulties/ccnstraints 
experienced at the various stages of programs imple¬ 
mentation. (Academic, implementation, financial an. 
physical facilities). 



V O 


* What sun/; 
programme ? 
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itbns w:ult] you 


Of.l' 


r l iv/r /ir 


24, /my other relevant information about the programme. 



Aptondlx II 


SDUOnllOML NEEDS OF THE OUT 
ttNDE r project dacep 


OF SCHOO L'POPULaT to :. 1 IDEIiHHED 


introduction 

WjLtb a view to develop and test need based 
innovative programmes in the community centres to citor 
to the educational needs of the entire out of scho>] 
population, a detailed survey was conducted in all t'* w . 
Statos/Union Territories of the country exceptin* Un 
Union Territories in the year 1979-80. The aim this 
survey was to collect information about socic-uc'n >mic arid 
educational^status of the communities Bn] their Uarnin t 
needs. The survey findings and day-to-day cxp-ri-nce of 
working with the people form a basis for t h z develop.:ent 
of programmes and activities for different tar.ot *rnaps. 
Relevant programmes thus developed would suit more effectively 
the life-styles and needs of the individuals and c*i inanities 
and the country at large. 

SPECIFIC OBJECTIVS OF THE SURVEY 

i) To identify non-attending children and drip-outs. 

ii ) To analyse the reasons for non-attendance and 

dropping out. 

iii) To locate the availability of human and material 

resources in the community, 

iv) To organise out of school activities and to make 

learning of tho children experience and development 
directed. 

v) To identify developmental needs of children and 

others in the community for better planning of 
educational program oes. 



-siys 


vi) To verify the needs of the schools and tlcij? 
community in relation tu the introduction ;C 
tl q innovative curricula. 

vii) lo know the difficulties o'f the teachers anl 
parents in the organisation of scha >1 activities. 

viii) T kj develop and implement socially useful 
curriculum for both formal and nar~foraal 
eduction. 


OhG/iHlSATiOM OF THE 5ULVEY 

* i 

It Central level for conducting the survcy 3 first 
tu , survey schedules were developed with the assistance n f 
experts working ^n 1‘NICEf Assisted Project 3 rolatir,, to 
"Developmental activities ir. Cur.unity Education and 
Participation" (DaCEP) in different States/Union Territories 
of thw country. At State level this work was done in 


different stapes. Experts '■£ State Institutes °f Education/ 
State ^ourcils of Educational losonrch and Training-conducted 
training c arses and tr tired teacher educators of Teacher 
Irt.-Ring Institutes, teachers of the schcels and community 
workers of community centres for this work. 

The fell 'Wing schedules were used for collection 
of data. Cl) Villa c Schedule (a) Household Schedule, 
ihe Information obtained through those schedules can be 
summarise- into the following catauarios. 

Cl) £MCBU f It:G CHILDREN 

Total number of chil< ran of 3c l "''> , \l ^in' 
ago (6-14) 


(b) Number )f children onr died. 
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(c ) Average daily attendance, 

(d) Number of drop-outs an! reasons in eoch case, 

(g ) Ho us child background an! special inter: * 
of children, 

(f ) Facilities for sonding/not send.inj* th^lr 
children to schools. 


(li ) CONCERNING PARENTS 

(a) Age, oducati n lev'I, "ccai atioi at jM/.ic 
status, 

(b ) Aspirations akvut children's future -ml r asis 
tHereof. 

(c) Hobbies and pastings of momlmrs x.n t'- family, 

(d) Suitability of timings f:r formal an I i nn- 
formal education of chillron and cents. 


Ciii) CONCERNING THE COMMUNITY ^ A : niOL2 


Ca) 
Cb) 
(c ) 
Cd) 

(и) 

(n 

Cg) 
(b) 
(i) 

(3) 

(к) 


Major occupations m tb~* villas 
Industries 

Handicrafts in tK village 
Work of development il agencies 
Social service workers 

Health, hygiene and sanitation facilities 
Climate, vegetation and market facilities 
Educational Institutions 


Transport and C,>ii&unicution facilities on'u 
other facilities like hosj ital } *vSt rffico, 
bank etc. 


Cultural and social activities 


Common prosit -a; face! by th, 
drinking wat v r sirrrtap-, and 
etc. 


villages Ilk. 
corner, diseases 
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This micro Ivvcl survey was conducted to contact 
connunity members individually uni collect the information 
about their jr- 1 lores and needs so as to develop a meaningful 
an 7 relevant curricula. The emer^ir" needs through this 
country wid, survey arc enumerated r.ul'w. The nn y or problems 
be in L * face! by the communities: 

1) Backwar Iness 

2) High percent ape 'f illiteracy 

3) Lack of transjort facilities 

4) Iriblca 'f ousting square a. si 

5) Kogligonce by 1 j-.l ^ntal apencies 

6) Scarcity ■.•£ water or have by II ^-"’s 

7) Froblotis ^f health, hypic^e anl sanitation 

The tyjus of knowledge and skills proferimd by the 
community members to bo imparted tj the out of school youth 
can be classified as f ;ll>ws. 

(A) The typos of knowledge and skixls required to be 
icq arte _i to rirls and mothers: 

1. Heading, Writing and Arithmetic 

2. H >uc Man a .uncut 

3. Health and Hy, iene 

4. Activities related to some occupations like 
tail \rin t3 wuavir. -,knittinn, embroidery etc, 

b. D'P'stic w f rk 

6, Nutrition 


7. Foiiutior: 
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8. Child Caro 

9. Family Welfare 

10. 'Small savings 

11, Kitchen,^ardoning etc. 

(B) The typos of knowledge and skills required to b G 
imparted to 6-14 age group children. 

1. Reading, writing and Arithmetic 

2. Earn and learn activities 

3. Activities related to s ’me crafts to 
supplement family income. 

d. Health and Hygiene 

5. Civic sense and citizenship olucati n 

6. Agricultural education ^tc. 

(C) The types of knowledge and skills required t'“ bo 
imparted to 15-35 ago group adults. 

a 

1. Reading, writing and Arithmetic 

2. Agricultural Education 

3. Civic sense- and citizenship education 

4. Health and Hygiene 

5. Local crafts 

6. Family Welfare 

7. Pollution 

8. Small saviings 

9. Village/If cal occupations, small scale industries. 

10. Food and Nutrition --tc. 



il/6s- 


In the overall analysis of various aspects r lat* d 
to the areas anil communities covoro! ir the survey, it my 
ho concluded that the selected areas are located in the 
regions representing specific geographical, sneio-econovic 
and cultural variations and their distinct features > d 
arvir -mental characteristics necessitate the devoir,rpijr/t 
cf a xol&vart m<5 sssriin'ful curricula C'>nf'roin^ t too 
needs and aspirations of each area. 

The broal areas to bo covered under various 
pr frames to cater uini* ur., educational nee Is of oat of 
set x ynitl arc: 

(a) leading, writing and Arithmetic 

(b) Agricultural educati-n 

(c) Civic sense and citizenship education 

Cci) Health an! Hygiene 

(o) Nutrition and balanced diet. 

(f) 1ollutjon 

O la illy welfare and child care, 

(h) email saving scheme, 

(i) Utilisation of facilities 

Cj) Functional Literacy, 




